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Molybdenum steels combine full 
hardening with freedom from temper 
brittleness to produce optimum 

low temperature impact strength. 
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ATURE places a severe handicap on 
efficient rail transportation in territories 
where FOG frequently occurs . . . obscuring 
tracks and wayside signals . . . slowing 


traffic . . . and causing congestion. 


Your railroad can mitigate the effect of that 
condition with ‘‘Union’’ Cab Signals. These 
signals ride zmszde the cab—in constant view 
of the engine crew. They are continuously 
controlled—instantly reflect any changes in 
traffic or track conditions ahead wherever 
the train may be in a block. They expedite 
movement of trains, assure on-time perform- 
ance in adverse weather, and afford the most 
modern protection for trains whether hauled 
by steam, electric, or Diesel-electric power. 


A study of train performance on your 
railroad may reveal important bene- 
fits to be gained from Cab Signals. 
May our representatives help yours 
make that study? 











The Week at a Glance 


LUXURY WITH SAFETY: People all 
around the country are seeing, or looking 
forward to seeing, the exhibit train built 
by Pullman-Standard for General Motors 
to give the public—and the railroads— 
some appreciation of the ideas the de- 
signers and decorators, the makers of 
fabrics and finishing materials and com- 
munication equipment, the engineers who 
build comfort and convenience and security 
into passenger cars, have for the “Train of 
. Tomorrow.” Our detailed illustrated ar- 
ticle describing it (page 73) does not stop 
with an account of the fittings and furnish- 
ings that catch the eye and rest the body— 
it includes an instructive outline of the 
structural modifications incorporated in 
applying the Astra Dome and a report of 
the severe physical tests which the new cars 
had to pass to prove their suitability for 
railroad service. 

& 
BELOW THE SURFACE: The several 
levels in each Astra Dome-equipped car 
of the exhibition train have afforded the 
designers unusual opportunities to intro- 
duce extra luxury features while provid- 
ing profitable passenger space. Apart from 
the provisions for comfort obvious to every 
customer, the individual Diesel-driven 
power units, the limitations on sidesway 
imposed by the outside swing hanger sus- 
pension designed into the trucks, the Rador 
temperature-control apparatus, and_ the 
elaborate electrical equipment of the dining 
car are just a few of the unseen elements 
that add measurably to the overall im- 
pression the train creates. 

£ 
TOUGH TERRAIN: Perfectly well in- 
structed in the practical advantages of con- 
necting two points by a 16¥4-mile straight 
line, rather than going the 25.8-mile long 
way formed by two sides of a triangle, 
Northern Pacific engineers were stymied 
for many years in realizing on those ad- 
vantages in the case of a segment of main 
line in North Dakota, because grading the 
short route was too difficult a job for the 
machinery available. The development of 
modern heavy earthmoving equipment in 
recent years has provided the means to 
carry out, efficiently and economically, this 
undertaking that has been under consider- 
ation at intervals since 1892. The magni- 
tude of the project, the operating advan- 
tages resulting from its completion, and 
the equipment employed in its execution— 
these points are brought out in the illus- 
trated article on page 66. 
a ® 


HARBINGER?: Our report of the an- 
nual meeting of the railroad and utility 


commissioners—page 70 in this issue— 
does not enlarge upon the reception which 
representatives of some of the southern 
and western states gave the provocative 
analysis of the commodity-rate structure 
Presented on that occasion by John L. 
Nichols of the I.C.C. statistics bureau, 
but its point. was evident enough; namely, 
that the lack of “uniformity” in the class- 
rate structure—about which certain spokes- 
men for those self-styled blighted areas of 
the nation have been waxing wroth for 


years, consuming vast amounts of the time 
and energy of well-paid counsel, of state 
and national regulatory agencies, of Con- 
gress and governors and courts of high 
and low degree—that this is a mere baga- 
telle compared to the “discrepancies” in 
the relatively unpublicized commodity-rate 
structure which he says the commission’s 
waybill study shows. But it’s a fair guess 
that such a handy stick with which to beat 
the railroads is not likely to be left lying 
peacefully in the commission’s archives 
very long. 

a 
STOPPING STOPPED: A description 
in this issue of a centralized traffic control 
installation on a single-track line of the 
Santa Fe makes it clear what very im- 
portant reductions in the time required by 
freight trains to get over the road can be 
effected with this operating facility, to- 
gether with properly located sidings of. 
sufficient length to take full advantage of 
its potentialities—even where automatic 
block signaling already was in_ service. 
Emphasis is put upon the contribution of 
the long sidings, with No. 20 turnouts at 
the switches, to the achievement of what 
many consider the most impressive at- 
tribute of a well-planned C.F.C. lay-out; 
that-is, the regularity with which meets can 
be made without stopping either train. 

®@ 
KILLING THE GOOSE: The taxes 
the railroads have to pay to support what 
is called “social security” for their em- 
ployees are four times as much as the com- 
parable taxes paid by the railroads’ comi- 
petitors. The bosses of the railroad unions 
appear to be reconciled to the results of 
this disparity—that is, in normal times, 
fewer railroad jobs, the inevitable conse- 
quence of any major competitive disadvan- 
tage—though they have not gone out of 
their way to see that the rank-and-file 
brothers know about that disadvantage. 
But even the most uninformed union mem- 
ber can see with his own eyes that he 
loses when a job is snatched out of his 
hands because of that tax differential. A 
case where just that specific situation has 
come up is the subject of editorial com- 
ment in this issue. A railroad with shop 
capacity to build 2,000 freight cars it needs 
finds the high payroll tax it has to pay, 
as compared to independent car manufac- 
turers, a cost factor important enough to 
determine where the work will be done. 
If the railroad shop doesn’t build those cars 
railroad employees will lose many thou- 
sands of man-hours of work they might 
have had. Their leaders will need to be 
masters of casuistry to explain how “bene- 
fits” and “security” fare under those cir- 
cumstances. 

i) 
NOTED IN THE NEWS: Pathe and 
March of Time have new railroad movies 
in the theaters. . . . Gross in June was 
about 13.2 per cent over last year, with 
a 3% per cent increase in ton-miles. .. . 
Kaiser is starting work on a 52-mile pri- 
vate railroad to reach his California iron 
mines. ... John E. Tilford becomes exec- 
utive vice-president of the L. & N. 
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ASSET VS. LIABILITY: Residents of 
Akron went down to the depot in greater 
numbers than usual last week, because the 
Erie had just completed a new station to 
accommodate its patrons there. During the 
accompanying festivities President Wood- 
ruff of that road drove home the fact that 
the railroad has paid for the new station, 
and will have to pay taxes to the city on 
it, while. the air lines are using facilities 
for which the taxpayers paid; and those 
air lines not only are not paying taxes, they 
are not even carrying all airport operating 
costs. And at that the air lines are com- 
plaining that the airport isn’t good enough. 
As reported in our news columns, Mr. 
Woodruff added, too, that the air lines 
can move away any time they want to, 
because, unlike the railroads, they don’t 
have any of their own money invested there. 

2 
INVESTING IN SIGNALS: Railroads 
faced with the necessity of installing addi- 
tional signaling to comply with the commis- 
sion’s recent order affecting all high-speed 
routes are in a position where costs have 
to be weighed against operating economies 
and service improvements to decide which 
of several forms of signaling will best meet 
their specific situations. Our leading edi- 
torial outlines the considerations that enter 
into that choice, pointing out how central- 
ized train control can be justified econom- 
ically where there is sufficient traffic, how 
many of the’ advantages of dispatcher con- 
trol can be realized without employing 
power switches and a full array of inter- 
mediate signals, and how complete pro- 
tection of trains can be secured at relatively 
low cost in territories where the number 
of trains does not appear to justify the 
more expensive centralized systems. 

2 
SPEECH ON SAFETY: I. C. C. Com- 
missioner Patterson has been out to San 
Francisco to tell the firemen’s convention 
what the railroads have done to make.trains 
safer, and what he thinks they ought to 
do. His remarks are abstracted in a short 
article herein (page 84). After listing com- 
mission activities “to improve safety” he 
made it clear that the agency is looking 
forward to the day when it will have the 
legal power to limit train speeds and to 
specify just what sort of cars may be 
included in passenger trains. 

2] 
MOVING THE WHEAT: Some mem- 
bers of Congress appear to be satisfied that 
it’s all their doing, but at any rate the rail- 
roads—with the very essential and effective 
cooperation of the grain trade—have been 
working wonders this year in moving an- 
other phenomenal wheat crop, as Car Serv- 
ice Chairman Kendall reports in his latest 
review of the transportation situation, sum- 
marized in the news pages. During the 
July 12 week grain loadings were greater 
than any week since August, 1929, and in 
those days the railroads had over 300,000 
more cars to work with. Mr. Kendall has 
hopes that this month, for the first time in 
a long, long while, the number of new cars 
delivered to the railroads will exceed the 
number of old cars retired. 
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DEPENDABLE CAR WIRING. 
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Okonite car wire assure passenger comfort 


When lighting, heating or air conditioning 
fails, good-will for the road is lost. In many 
cases it needn’t be lost — if the car wiring 
had been chosen for long life and failure-free 
operation. 

When you use Okonite-engineered car wire, 
you're making a proved-on-the-job selection. 
Millions of feet are in service today — speci- 
fied time after time by car builders and rail- 
roads. Experience over the years has shown 
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that this wiring combines stable electrical 
properties with ease of handling and 
installation. 

The same dependable performance that 
characterizes Okonite car wire is also built into 
Okonite-engineered signal cables, CTC aerial 
cables, communication cables, battery cables, 
shop wiring and power circuits. Write for full 
details on the kinds of -cables you need. 
The Okonite Company, Passaic, New Jersey. 
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The Responsibility of Management in the 


Choice of New Signaling Systems 


o 
The June 17 order of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission requiring the widespread installation of block 


signals and other safety devices presents issues of 


major importance to top railway management. This 
order, in our opinion, as was pointed out in the 
June 28 issue, is unwarranted in_its scope, but if it 
must be complied with, the question must be answered 


as to what type of signaling should be installed, not . 


only to accomplish the purpose of the order—increased 
safety of operation—but at the same time to promote 
improved service and maximum operating economy. 
The authority and responsibility of the commission in 
regard to signaling has to do solely with the safety of 
train operation. On the other hand, railroad manage- 
ments are responsible not only for safety, but also 
for the investment of the total funds they have avail- 
able in improvements that will pay their way. 


The Nature of the Problem 


One important’ section of the commission’s order 
requires the railroads to install a block signal system 
on lines not now so equipped where freight trains are 
operated at 50 m. p. h. or more, or passenger trains 
at 60 m. p. h. or more. About 18,586 mi. of track in 
the United States are affected by this portion of the 
order. Nearly all of this is single track, and on most 
of it the volume of traffic is not heavy because, for 
the most part, the single-track lines which handle heavy 
traffic have been equipped with signaling for many 
years. If any single-track lines now handling heavy 
traffic of 20 or more trains daily are not now equipped 
with signaling, a logical decision, when complying 
with the I. C. C. order, would be to install complete 
centralized traffic control with power switch machines, 
as has been advocated in numerous instances in these 
columns. The important problem, therefore, as regards 
the other and major portion of this 18,586 mi. is to 
choose a signaling system to be adopted for single- 
track through routes where traffic is lighter, as for 
example 8 or 12 or even 15 trains daily. Let us 


examine how the problem regarding these lines might 
be dealt with. 


Consider Protection First 


Confining consideration for the moment to protection 
of train movements on single-track lines, this objective 
is accomplished by automatic block signaling, includ- 
ing track circuits throughout, which affords protection 
against collisions, and will detect broken rails and cars 
on sidings that are not clear of the main track, besides 
checking the position of switches. The conventional 
absolute permissive automatic block system permits 
trains of the same direction to follow in a station-to- 
station block at intervals depending on the spacings 
between the intermediate signals. By ‘relinquishing this 
advantage of allowing trains to follow in a station-to- 
station block, the intermediate signals can be elimi- 
nated. This form of signaling can be used where pro- 
tection is the principal objective and where the number 
of trains is comparatively small, although these trains 
may be on fast through schedules. This solution was 
successfully adopted on the Rock Island between 
Omaha, Neb., and Limon, Colo., as set forth in an 
article in the June 28, 1947, issue of the Railway Age. 

A fact that should be emphasized, however, is that 
any automatic block system is merely a means of pro- 
tection. It does not replace the cumbersome method 
of authorizing train movements by timetable and train 
orders. When first-class trains are running late, or 
when extra trains are operated, other trains lose time 
needlessly when waiting on sidings, simply because the 
dispatcher has no means for altering orders quickly to 
take advantage of changing circumstances. Keeping 
operators on duty in open offices to handle train orders 
is an expensive element of operating costs. 


Add Dispatcher Control 


Such being the case, it becomes highly desirable to 
include with automatic signaling the improvements 
which will enable the dispatcher to control signals at 








+ sidings to authorize train movements. These signals 
minimize the train time lost when making meets, while 
at the same time they reduce operating expenses by 
eliminating train-order offices. The Milwaukee accom- 
plished this result on 99 mi. between Aberdeen, S. D., 
and Mobridge by. installing a C. T. C. system, con- 
trolled by the dispatcher, which includes signals at the 
sidings for authorizing trains to: (1) proceed to the 
next siding; (2) stop, throw the switch and enter the 
siding; or (3) if on the siding, throw the switch, 
enter the main track and go to the next siding. The 
passing track switches are operated by hand-throw 
stands, the same as previously. No intermediate sig- 
nals, other than distant signals, in approach to station- 
entering signals, were used. In addition to the materials 
required for the Rock Island’s Omaha-Limon auto- 
matic signaling, the Milwaukee C. T. C. required take- 
siding and leave-siding signals and the dispatcher’s 
control machine with line code equipment, as was 
explained in an article in the Railway Age of May 10, 
1947. 

Going a step further, the question may well be 
raised whether certain changes can be made, as apply- 
ing to a medium-traffic line, to justify the inclusion 
of power switch machines in a dispatcher-controlled 
C. T. C. system such as that on the Milwaukee’s 
Aberdeen-Mobridge line. This practice of including 
power switch machines was followed on a 107-mi. 
territory on the Louisville & Nashville by equipping 
only 11 of the 24 previous sidings, as was described 
in an article in the Railway Age of December 7, 1946. 


Depends on Number of Sidings 


The crux of the matter is that, in an automatic 
block signal system to a certain extent—and in a 
dispatcher-controlled C. T. C. system to a very large 
extent—the overall installation costs are governed not 
so much by mileage as by the number of sidings. Many 
single-track lines were built with sidings approxi- 
mately five miles apart. Now, with fewer trains, oper- 
ated at higher speeds, about half the sidings can be 
eliminated in territory where train movements are 
authorized by dispatcher-controlled C. T. C. signals. 
This is no guess work—the results can be forecast 
accurately by preparing time-distance charts of train 
movements. 

In view of the foregoing considerations, the conclu- 
sion is that, for a medium-traffic single-track. line, the 
first thing to determine is the number of sidings which 
can be eliminated if complete C. T. C., with dispatcher- 
controlled power switches and signals, is installed. If 
sufficient savings in sidings can be effected, the adop- 
tion of complete C. T. C., similar to that on the 
L. & N. as mentioned above, should be the best policy 
from the standpoint of service and return on the invest- 
ment. If the operating officers will not agree to re- 
linquish any sidings, or if the terrain is such that the 
cost of changing sidings would be too much, perhaps 
C. T. C. with hand-throw switches applied to existing 
sidings, as installed on the Milwaukee, would be advis- 
able. In such a system, power switches could be 
applied later, where needed because of adverse grades. 
If funds are not available to make changes in sidings, 
and only the absolute minimum expenditure can be 
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made for signaling—merely to afford protection—the 
logical policy may be to install automatic block only. 

As applying to any project, having provided for 
safety of operation, it is management’s task to deter- 
mine what more is needed to the extent that the in- 
stallation will pay its way. Anything less than what 
is needed in this regard will cause losses in train time 
that will, indirectly, cost more than the additional! 
signaling. In this connection it is well to observe that 
the bulk of the savings accomplished by a C. T. C. 
dispatcher-control system should be credited—not to 
the proposed expenditure as a whole, but rather to 
that portion which represents the added cost of the 
C. T. C., over and above the cost of automatic block 
only. If this thesis is understood and accepted, it will 
be seen that, as a general rule, if a single-track line is 
handling enough traffic to justify track circuit-con- 
trolled automatic signaling, the addition of centralized 
traffic control to eliminate train orders and sidings can 
be justified economically, and also will aid in render- 
ing better service to the public. 


High Payroll Taxes 
Curtail Employment 


By their insistence upon much more generous “social 
security” payments than manufacturing industry has 
to pay, railroad employees are threatening to “price 
themselves out of the market’’ so far as the construction 
of railroad equipment is concerned. This paper recently 
made inquiry from the president of a leading railroad as 
to disposition of an order for 2,000 hopper cars which 
his company was considering purchasing. He replied: 


Ordinarily, we would build these cars in our own shops, but, 
because of the difference in the tax situation, that is still under 
consideration. Under present laws, railroads pay over four times 
as high a rate in payroll taxes, commonly known as “social 
security,” as is paid by the manufacturing industry. Railroads 
currently pay such taxes totaling 834 per cent on their payrolls, 
while similar taxes on manufacturing industry total generally 
less than 2 per cent. The difference in payroll tax is an im- 
portant factor in determining the economy of building equip- 
ment in railroad shops as compared with manufacturing industry 
shops. 


The injury to railroad employment in “social security” 
payments and taxes at a rate so much higher than in 
other industry is quite obvious in such an instance as 
this, where there is direct competition between railroad 
shops and the manufacturing industry. The same com- 
petitive danger exists, although less obviously, not just 
with jobs in the shops, but with employment throughout 
the railroad industry. 

Truck operators and barge lines and other agencies 
of transportation competitive with the railroads are, for 
example, paying only the approximately 2 per cent pay- 
roll tax mentioned above, as against the 834 per cent 
levied against the railroads. This labor cost disad- 
vantage is sufficient to necessitate railroad rates in com- 
petition with rival transport agencies at a level about 
3 per cent higher than they would otherwise need to be 
—a difference sufficient to divert a lot of traffic from 
the railroads, and thus quite appreciably to depress rail- 
road employment. Such considerations may not seem 
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highly important now, when traffic is plentiful and gen- 
eral employment is at a record level. They will be bet- 
ter understood when jobs become more difficult to find. 
As Professor Sydney Miller wrote, prophetically, in 
his “Inland Transportation” some fifteen years ago: 


Railway workers must choose between a small volume of 
employment at high wage rates and a greater volume at lesser 
rates... . But there is little to indicate that railway labor has 
made an economic analysis of the problem with which it is 
faced. ... 


Keeping Secret 
What Should Be Known 


In these days of rapid progress in maintenance of way 
and structures there is constant change on most rail- 
roads in standards of design and the methods and equip- 
ment used by the maintenance forces. Today a new 
rail section is adopted, involving important clanges as 
compared with the section it replaces: tomorrow a 
radical change may be made in some aspect of the main- 
tenance organization; the next day a new and entirely 
different piece of work equipment may be introduced to 
replace a machine that has been in use for many years. 

Such changes are, of course, adopted by higher en- 
gineering officers for definite reasons. Yet, how fre- 
quently are the men in the field—the supervisors and 
their assistants, and even some higher officers—left 
entirely or partly in the dark regarding the reasons for 
the changes? Department heads have the prerogative 


of making changes in standards without explaining them . 


to their subordinates, but if it can be shown that a 
policy of silence in this respect can be disadvantageous 


to the railroad—or, conversely, that the practice of. 


acquainting key men in the field with the reasons for 
changes would prove beneficial to the company—then 
ordinary prudence would dictate a policy of more liber- 
ality in explaining changes. 

Men of lower supervisory rank usually like to look 
upon themselves as a part of management and it is a 
good thing for the railroad when they take this view. 
When they are instructed to put a new standard into 
effect, without, at the same time, being told the reasons 
for the new practice, it is only human for them to feel 
they are being left out. This is likely to engender re- 
sentment which could easily have an adverse effect on 
morale and efficiency. Furthermore, since the man in 
the field is the one to whom the performance of the new 
device or practice is entrusted, a logical assumption is 
that the maximum potentialities of the new standard 
can be realized only if he is fully advised of the reasons 
for it and the advantages to be expected. 

There is still another aspect of the matter, which can 
be epitomized by considering a hypothetical case in 
which a track supervisor is asked by one of his foremen 
to explain the advantages of a new type of track fasten- 
ing. If the supervisor himself has not been apprised of 
these advantages by his superiors, a natural course for 
him, when queried by a foreman, is to draw conclusions 
based upon his own observations and reasoning, and to 
answer the foreman accordingly. The danger—and this 
has happened to competent supervisors—is that his de- 
ductions may be at leastly partly wrong, and if this 
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proves to be the case the foreman is certain to learn of 
the mistake eventually, causing him to lose confidence 
in his supervisor and resulting in a situation that is 
certain to have unfavorable implications for the super- 
visor, the foreman and the railroad. 

It is not necessary to explain fully every minor change 
in standards. Sometimes there may even be compelling 
considerations of policy for keeping silent as to the rea- 
sons for such changes, at least for a time. But such 
cases are the exceptions. As a general practice, there 
is certainly nothing to lose, and much to gain, by seeing 
that all key men in the maintenance department are kept 
advised of the reasons for important changes in 
standards. 


The Latest Rival 


It is interesting to watch the development of the latest 
application of a steam turbine to railroad motive power 
in the case of the three locomotives being built for the 
Chesapeake & Ohio by the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
While this project does not represent the first applica- 
tion of the steam turbine to a locomotive, it does repre- 
sent what appears to be a practical idea—a new combi- 
nation of proved essential parts to form a different type 
of motive power. From an engineering standpoint, at 
least, there should be no great difficulty in obtaining 
successful and reliable performance from a locomotive, 
the newness of which results from combining reliable 
time-tested equipments into the finished motive-power 
unit. 

The idea of not trying to solve a myriad of problems 
all at once in a single installation is a sound one. Com- 
mon sense was shown first of all in the use of a conven- 
tional fire-tube boiler, the maintenance of which should 
present no serious unsolved problems. It is true that 
the overall locomotive efficiency will be less than if a 
higher-pressure, higher-temperature water-tube boiler 
were used, but at the same time unnecessary new diffi- 
culties, such as mounting to withstand shock and vibra- 
tion and a higher standard of water treatment, are 
avoided. The standard dc. electric drive has been 
service tested and proved in millions of miles of Diesel- 
electric operation. At the same time the design of the 
locomotive places a large proportion of the total weight 
on the driving wheels, which, in conjunction with the 
electrical transmission, permits a high tractive force and 
rapid acceleration. As for the steam turbine, it is a 
prime mover second to none in reliability and mainte- 
nance requirements. The steam turbine has an excellent 
record in marine and power-plant installations, and one 
is now in service on the Pennsylvania. 

The ultimate value of the steam-turbine-electric loco- 
motive to the railroads, and the extent of its application, 
will, of course, depend ultimately on the comparison of 
its overall operating economies, including first cost, with 
those of competing forms of motive power. Its “level- 
ing-off” point with regard to the number of units that 
can be used profitably is impossible to predict. The 
three C. & O. locomotives may form a basis for making 
such a prediction. They may also form the basis for 
future developments that may be undertaken in due 
quantity and in due time for this type of motive power. 
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High-speed, large-capacity grading equipment 





carving the new roadway out of the hills 


New 16.5-mi. cutoff 
on Northern Pacific 
eliminates both ruling 


grade and sharp curves; 


shortens line 9.3 mi. 


Modern Earthmoving Equipment 
Makes the Dirt Fly in North Dakota 


HE Northern Pacific is now en- 

gaged in laying track on the re- 
cently completed subgrade of its single- 
track, New Salem-Kurtz cutoff in 
North Dakota, one of the largest proj- 
ects of its kind completed in recent 
years, which involved the extensive use 
of heavy, modern grading equipment in 
handling approximately 334 million 
yards of earthwork. In addition to the 
heavy grading, 3,755 linear feet of 
culvert pipe was installed and_ five 
bridges were erected. 


Rough Country 


In heavy freight territory, known as 
the first subdivision of the Yellowstone 
division, located on the main line be- 
tween Mandan, N. D., and Dickinson, 
the cutoff, 16.5 mi. long, will produce 
large savings in operating expenses by 
the elimination of the ruling grade and 
restricting curves in this territory at 
the same time that it effects a major 
reduction in length of line. 

The terrain in this section of North 
Dakota is of a rugged nature due to 
the effects of having underlain the 
Wisconsin ice sheet at one time. As 
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the ice receded, the runoff water cut the 
entire area into numerous ravines, run- 
ning in a generally north and south 
direction, with variations in elevation 
between the high and low points reach- 
ing a maximum of 200 ft., and dividing 
that portion between New Salem on the 
east and Kurtz on the west into four 
major divides. In the principal ravines 
separating the four divides are five 
creeks, known as the Muskrat, Hail- 
stone, East Wilson, West Wilson and 
Big Muddy, in the order named, from 
east to west, all of which were crossed 
by the new alinement. 

There are four major classifications 
of material throughout the area, known 
as Fort Union shale, scoria, lignite and 
rock. Fort Union shale is a hard blue 
clay of sedimentary nature, which, when 
vitrified by the burning of the under- 
lying coal beds, becomes a hard, brittle, 
brick-like material termed scoria. The 
lignite in this area lies in seams vary- 
ing from 1 in. to 8 ft. in thickness, 
with a quality ranging from dust to 
high grade lignite coal. Interspersed in 
the area are numerous pockets of silt, 
which retain the ground water to an 
extent that their removal by scrapers 





is prohibitive, and the use of the ma- 
terial for fill purposes highly unsatis- 
factory. All such silt was wasted and 
not used in the fills. 

In the past, many attempts were made 
to find a new route through this coun- 
try which would provide the desired 
shorter line with unrestricting grades 
and curves. These surveys were started 
as far back as 1892 and rerun at dif- 
ferent locations over the years, each 
time with the ultimate result of aban- 
doning the project because of lack of 
adequate equipment to cope economical- 
ly with the heavy grading required. In 
all, 13 separate surveys were run, in- 
cluding one in 1943 from which the 
final line was constructed. However, 
with the latest survey, modern earth- 
moving equipment was at hand, which 
could literally reduce “mountains to 
molehills” with economy and dispatch. 


Multiple Benefits 


Physically, the new 16.5-mi. cutoff 
runs in an almost direct east to west 
line, from New Salem to Kurtz, and 
forms the base of-an inverted triangle, 
with the original line, single track 
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throughout, forming the east and west 
legs. The east leg, extending 11 mi. 
in a southerly direction from New 
Salem to Almont at the apex, and the 
west leg, in a northwesterly direction, 
14.8 mi. from Almont to Kurtz, have 
a combined length of 25.8 mi., which 
is replete with curves and grades. Thus, 
while a reduction of 9.3 mi. in length 
of line is the first result of the con- 
struction, the major saving realized by 
the cutoff lies in the reduction of east- 
bound grades in this heavy freight ter- 
ritory, in which 60 per cent of the ton- 
nage is eastbound. 

Following the path of least, resist- 
ance along the generally north arid south 
lines of the ravines, the old line in- 
corporated an ascending grade of 1 per 
cent eastward for a distance of 2% 
mi., which imposed heavy restrictions 
on the tonnage limit of eastward traffic. 
These restrictions will be lifted by the 
0.45 per cent maximum eastward grade 
of the new line, permitting the addition 
of 400 tons to each eastward train. 
Full effect of the reduction of grade 
cannot be realized, however, due to the 
presence of heavier grades at other 
points on the subdivision. Westward 
traffic had but a 0.5 per cent grade to 
overcome on the original line, which was 
increased to 0.6 per cent in the new 
construction, but this will place no re- 
strictions on westward movements, due 
to the presence of grades steeper than 
0.6 per cent at other points on the sub- 
division. At the same time, curve re- 
duction in the new line is of no mean 
importance, 20 curves on the old line, 
varying from 1 to 5 deg., with a total 
central angle of 607 deg., having given 
way to 7 curves on the new line, none 
over 1 deg., with a total central angle 
of only 110 deg—thus removing all 
speed restrictions heretofore imposed 
on operations in both directions. 


Design Details 


In addition to the improved physical 
characteristics afforded in the new line, 
several special features were incorpor- 
ated in the work to reduce the cost of 
construction and to provide for lower 
maintenance costs in the future. Two 
of the most important of these were 
(1) a channel change, which diverted 
East Wilson creek into West Wilson 
creek, north of the new line, and (2) 
the flattening of many cut slopes. 

From an_ engineering standpoint, 
these features offered several advan- 
tages. The channel excavation not only 
avoided the cost of building one bridge, 
but also provided fill material for the 
adjacent embankments. Flattening the 
cut slopes, in the first instance, pro- 
duced broad snow cuts and eliminated 
the necessity for snow fences. It also 
reduced the possibility of slides in the 
new work, and, at the same time, pro- 
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‘convenient as any available in suitable 





vided essential filling material as readily 


borrow pits. Thirty thousand cubic 
yards of lignite was rejected as filling 
material because of the possibility of 
spontaneous combustion in the fills. 
Other excavation was wasted when the 
cost of hauling equaled the cost of 
borrowing. 

All fills have a top width of 23 ft., 
with 134 to 1 side slopes. The standard 
for cuts is 40 ft. wide at subgrade, with 
1 to 1 side slopes, except where snow 
cuts were made, and where cuts were 


’ widened to produce borrow. In cuts not 


over 8 ft. in depth, side slopes of 5 to 
1 were employed. Where the snow cuts 
are more than 8 ft. deep, 3 to 1 slopes 
were used on the north side and 2 to 
1 slopes on the south side. 

The work as a whole involved cuts 


having a maximum depth of 58 ft. and 
fills reaching a maximum height of 68 
ft. This normal grading, together with 
the channel excavation of approximate- 
ly 300,000 cu. yd., brought the total 
yardage on the job to approximately 
3% million cubic yards, and called for 
a total overhaul of some 22% million 
station yards. 


Construction 


Due to the magnitude of work, the 
grading was divided into two separate 
contracts, with a third contract for 


the construction of the bridge substruc- 
tures. The major portion of the earth- 
work was handled by means of modern 
scrapers, of both the tractor-hauled type 
and the self-powered type, all working 
on two 10-hr. shifts per day. 


Because 





A 14-yd. Tournapull working in a cut. 


Note coal seams in the side slope 


A Terra-Cobra wheeled scraper being loaded with the aid of a pusher. 
Behind these units are push and pull tractors operating a rooter. 
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Making a cut with the Adams elevating grader 


of the nature of the soil and the pre- 
dominance of shale, practically all ex- 
cavation required the use of rooters, 
assisted by pusher tractors, for break- 
ing up the material prior to loading. 
Pusher tractors were also used in load- 
ing the scraper units, both to speed up 
the work and to obtain a full load. 
All material was placed on the fills 
in 10-in. layers and, by devious routing 
of the equipment, was compacted to a 
thickness of 6 in. before any additional 


lifts were made. In all cases the final 
30 in. on each fill was compacted by 
the use of sheepsfoot rollers, using 
water as required. That thorough con- 
solidation of the material was secured 
is seen in the fact that better compac- 
tion was obtained in the new fills than 
that which existed in the original 
ground, each 100 cu. yd. of fill requiring 
107 cu. yd. of excavation. 

As previously mentioned, the grading 
was done under two separate contracts, 


Excavating lignite with a 2!4-yd. Northwest shovel and 11-yd. Euclids 






















with that portion from New Salem to 
a point 914 mi. west thereof designated 
as Part I, and the remaining 7 mi., 
west to Kurtz, as Part II. Foley Broth- 
ers, Inc., St. Paul, Minn., and Marsch- 
Peterson Company, Omaha, Neb., and 
Chicago, were the general contractors 
on Part I, which required the moving 
of 1,510,200 cu. yd. of material, includ- 
ing approximately 25,000 cu. yd. of 
rock, and involved a total of 13,563,200 
station yards of overhaul. This work 
was performed with the following 
grading equipment: 


14-yd. Woolridge Terra Cobras 

12-yd. Euclid end-dump trucks 

13-yd. Euclid bottom-dump trucks 

D8 Caterpillar tractor dozers 

D8 Caterpillar tractor pusher 

TD 18 International dozers 

HD14C Allis-Chalmers tractor pushers 

2%4-yd. Northwest dragline and shovel 

134-yd. Lima dragline and shovel 

Model-11 Adams elevating grader — 48-in. 
belt 

Model-12 Caterpillar motor patrol 

Model-11 Caterpillar motor patrol 

Model-101 Galion motor patrol 

K30 LeTourneau rooter 

1,500-watt Kohler lighting plants 

Graco greasing unit 

315 LeRoi air compressor 

Gardner-Denver jackhammers 

Wagon drill 

Sheepsfoot roller 

PH 300-amp. arc-welder 

1,000-gal. water tank mounted on an Inter- 
national truck 
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The west portion of the work, Part 
II, requiring the handling of 2,195,500 
cu. yd. of material, including 32,400 
cu. yd. of rock, and involving 9,087,200 
station yards of overhaul, was_per- 
formed by A. Guthrie & Co., St. Paul, 
with the following grading equipment: 


_ 
an 


D8 Caterpillar tractors 

14-yd. Tournapulls 

8-yd. Tournapulls 

25-yd. Gar Wood scrapers 

25-yd. LeTourneau scraper 

1%-yd. Bucyrus dragline 

$55 Gardner-Denver rock drills 

500-c.f.m. Gardner-Denver compressor 

K30 LeTourneau Rooters 

Bros Brothers sheepsfoot rollers 

300-amp. Lincoln arc-welders 

50-k.w. Palmer-International lighting plants 

Model-12 Caterpillar motor patrols 

Adams pull blade 

LeTourneau dozers 

4-in. Hercules pump 

1%4-2T. Ford and Chevrolet trucks 

Portable machine shop equipped with lathe, 
drill press, and other shop machinery, 
mounted on a pneumatic-tired trailer 

1 Truck-mounted lubrication unit 

1 Truck-mounted supply warehouse 


ss 
ROPE NOUNNNK REE HWA 


Borrow of material from the cut 
slopes involved many long hauls during 
the progress of the work, reaching a 
maximum of 8,400 ft. on Part I and 
5,800 ft. on Part II. However, these 
runs were made at high speed, as is evi- 
denced by the fact that, at one location 
on Part II, nine Tournapulls, working 
on a 12,800-ft. cycle, consistently pro- 
duced 3% loads per hour per unit. 

Silt pockets encountered in the work, 
as well as the lignite seams, were re- 
moved by means of draglines and 
shovels, loading into trucks and Euclids 
for haul to disposal sites. That this 
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Profile of the new cutoff, showing the character of the terrain and the location of heavy cuts and fills 


method was efficient is seen in a time 
check where seven Euclids, being loaded 
by one Northwest 2%4-yd. shovel, and 
working on a one-mile haul, had an 
output of 55 11-yd. loads in each 10-hr. 
shift. The Adams elevating grader, 
which could make cuts up to 24 in. in 
depth, was also used in this work, and 
was capable of loading 15 cu. yd. in 90 
sec. On Part I, the rock encountered 
on the job was blasted and loaded into 
trucks by means of shovels for haul to 
the desired locations on the fill. On 
Part II, 25-cu. yd. scrapers were used 
for loading and hauling rock after it 
had been broken up by shooting, or by 


_rooting in some instances. 


Adding greatly to the speed with 
which the work was accomplished was 
the fact that U. S. Highway 10 closely 
parallels the line on the north, making 
the movement of equipment between 
the various locations possible with only 
short construction roads, if any. In 
addition, the use of motor graders to 
keep the construction and haul roads 
in good condition added materially to 
the production hours of the equipment. 

Included in the new line work, as 





mentioned previously, was the construc- 
tion of five steel-and-concrete bridges. 
Three of these bridges were three-span, 
deck-plate girder structures supported 
on concrete abutments and low piers 
with steel towers. The fourth differs 
from these in that the center concrete 
piers are carried ot full height. The 
fifth bridge is a five-span deck-plate 
girder structure with a concrete bal- 
lasted deck, which carries the line over 
U. S. Highway 10. The center piers 
were constructed in the creek beds by 
means of cofferdams, unwatered by a 
Jaeger 4-in. pump. All of the abut- 
ments are landed upon the embank- 
ments, and are supported on creosoted 
piles, 30 to 60 ft. long, having an aver- 
age bearing of 50 tons per pile. 

The abutment piles were all placed 
after the completion of the embank- 
ments, and were started in holes drilled 
to depths varying from 15 to 24 ft. 
by a Buda power auger. Driving into 
natural ground was by means of a 
McKiernan-Terry steam hammer and a 
4,200-lb. drop hammer, supported by a 
34-yd. Osgood crane equipped with a 
55-ft. boom and swinging leads. The 


center piers are supported on untreated 
cedar piles, which was permissible be- 
cause of the constantly wet ground con- 
ditions at these locations. 

Track on the new line is being laid 
with 115-lb. rail, with 23 treated ties 
and 28 rail anchors to the panel, on 
8 in. of crushed, partially screened pit- 
run gravel as a sub-ballast. It is 
planned to give the track an additional 
8-in. raise on crushed stone within the 
next two years. 

In addition to the main track, one 
siding at New Salem is being extended 
to accommodate 125 cars and a new sid- 
ing is being constructed at Dengate, 
about midway along the cutoff, with a 
capacity of 125 cars. Spring switches 
are being installed in the new siding 
and the west switch at New Salem. 

The plans and specifications for the 
work described, which, when completed, 
will have cost approximately $2,750,000, 
were prepared by the engineering de- 
partment of the Northern Pacific under 
the direction of Bernard Blum, chief 
engineer, with D. H. Shoemaker, now 
office engineer, in direct charge of the 
work in the field as assistant engineer. 
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Plan showing the relative loca- 
tion of the new cutoff to the old 
line and U. S. Highway No. 10 
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State Commissioners Meet at Boston 


Hear that railroad commodity-rate scales contain more 


“discrepancies” than class-rate structure which gets all 


the publicity; committee reports cover variety of subjects 


ARLOAD traffic studies being made 

at the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission reveal that “variations and dif- 
ferences in class-rate scales which have 
been so vigorously argued before the 
courts and the commissions, and so 
widely discussed in the public press, are 
in fact of rather minor importance 
when compared with the variations 
and differences in the commodity-rate 
scales,” according to a_ presentation 
made last week at the fifty-ninth annual 
convention of the National Association 
of Railroad and Utilities Commission- 
ers. The meeting of the state regula- 
tory officials was held July 14-17 at 
the Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. 

The presentation on the carload traf- 
fic studies was made by John L. 
Nichols, railway traffic specialist of the 
I. C. C.’s Bureau of Transport Eco- 
nomics and Statistics and former mem- 
ber of the staff of the defunct Board 
of Investigation and Research, from 
which the commission inherited the 
waybill data being analyzed in the 
studies. Other addresses included that 
delivered at the annual banquet by 
United States Senator Leverett Salton- 
stall, Republican of Massachusetts, and 
the “centennial appraisal’ of Thomas 
A. Edison and Alexander Graham Bell, 
delivered by Wade O. Martin, member 
of the Louisiana Public Utilities Com- 
mission. 

Also, there were two papers dealing 
with the general subject of “Motor 
Carrier Regulatory Problems’”—one on 
“Regulated Monopoly vs. Regulated 
Competition,” by Lynn H. Ashley, 
chairman of the Wisconsin Public 
Service Commission, and the other on 
“Motor Carrier Revenue and Rates,” 
by Robert A. Nixon, chief, Motor Car- 
rier Rates and Litigation Section, 
Transportation Rates Division, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Other pro- 
ceedings were the presentations of re- 
ports from various committees of the 
association, including those on regula- 
tion, rates, services and facilities, and 
safety of operation of transportation 
agencies. More than 400 delegates and 
guests were in attendance, the I. C. C. 
being represented by Commissioner 
William E. Lee. Presiding was the 
association’s president, Duane T. Swan- 
son, member of the Nebraska State 
Railway Commission. 

At the election session, Walter R. 
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McDonald, who had been first vice- 
president and chairman of the executive 
committee, was elected president to suc- 
ceed Mr. Swanson. Justus F. Craemer, 
a member of the Public Utilities Com- 
mission of California, was likewise 
moved up, from the second to the first 
vice-presidency; and Carroll L. Meins 
was elected second vice-president. A 
former member of the Massachusetts 
Department of Public Utilities, Mr. 
Meins recently became chairman of the 
Metropolitan Transit Authority which 
operates Boston’s local transit services. 
Earlier in the meeting the delegates had 
voted to make that authority eligible for 
membership in the association. 

Members of the association’s staff 
were reelected as follows: Frederick G. 
Hamley, general solicitor; Ben Smart, 
secretary-treasurer: and Stanlev Ally- 
son, assistant secretary. John E. Ben- 
ton, former general solicitor, continues 
as advisory counsel. The executive 
committee announced that the next 
annual convention would be held at 
Savannah, Ga., beginning November 15, 
1948. 

Meanwhile, commission secretaries in 
attendance at the convention had held 
a meeting to carry out an executive- 
committee decision calling for reactiva- 
tion of committees on the business of 
secretarial offices which were suspend- 
ed during the war. This set-up, as now 
revived, consists of a central committee 
and four regional subcommittees, and 
Edward T. Kaveny, secretary of the 
Wisconsin Public Service Commission. 
was elected chairman of the central 
committee, the membership of which in- 
cludes W. P. Bartel, secretary of the 
iS 


Big Problems Ahead 


After the customary greetings and 
other preliminaries at the convention’s 
opening session, Commissioner Swan- 
son of Nebraska made his presidential 
address. Since the 1946 convention, he 
said, the association had been engaged 
in its continuing “battle to preserve 
state regulatory jurisdiction in the local 
field traditionally occupied by the 
states.” And he looked forward to “an 
interesting and active year” for the 
state commissions. 

“The postwar adjustments in the 
nation’s economy are far from settled,” 


Mr. Swanson said in the latter connec- 
tion. “Major wage and price shifts are 
still in the offing; sporadic but far- 
reaching work stoppages are likely to 
be experienced; critical material short- 
ages are yet with us. These economic 
factors will have a direct:-bearing upon 
the adequacy of, and the manner of ren- 
dering, utility and transportation service, 
and the cost of such service to the users. 
In such economic climate there can be 
no dearth of regulatory problems. Many 
of them will loom large and call for 
urgent action.” 

With respect to railroad transporta- 
tion, Mr. Swanson predicted that atten- 
tion will be focused upon the national 
situation. “The state commissions,” he 
said, “will have an interest in the 
progress of the class rate and classifica- 
tion cases, I. C. C. Nos. 28300 and 
28310, the express rate case, Ex Parte 
163, the pick-up and delivery case, 
I. C. C. No. 29555, and the small ship- 
ments case, I. C. C. No. 29556, for each 
of these are cooperative proceedings. 
The recent Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission order authorizing a 10 per cent 
increase in passenger fares on eastern 


railroads, I. C. C. No. 29711, is calling , 


for considerable state commission work, 
as petitions for intrastate increases 
have been filed in all eastern states ex- 
cept Michigan and Illinois, where the 
intrastate fares are controlled by out- 
standing section 13 orders.” 


Carload Traffic Studies 


Mr. Nichols’ discussion of “discrep- 
ancies” he has found in the rate struc- 
ture was preceded in his presentation 
by descriptions of the waybill data 
transferred to the commission upon the 
death of B. I. R., and of the statistical 
methods employed in its analysis. He 
said that the studies being made from 
the data comprised what might be 
termed the “first national inventory of 
the freight rate structure.” As report- 
ed by Mr. Nichols, who emphasized that 
he spoke for himself and not the com- 
mission, the studies thus far reveal, 
among other things, that there are “ex- 
tremely high or low rates for equal dis- 
tances which seem to bear no relation- 
ship to costs or to traffic densities or 
other rate-basis factors.” Many of the 
“extremely low” rates were found to be 
intrastate rates. 
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In calling the well-publicized varia- 


tions in class rates “rather minor” as 


compared with differences in com- 
modity-rate scales, Mr. Nichols said 
that not only are the commodity-rate 
“discrepancies” often greater, but com- 
modity rates are applicable on “approxi- 
mately 75 per cent of the carload ton- 
nage.” Also, the bulk of this tonnage 
moves intraterritorially, which prompt- 
ed Mr. Nichols to suggest that the rate- 
discrepancy issue is more of an intra- 
territorial problem than an_ interterri- 
torial one. 

The B. I. R. material was collected 
on the basis of 1939 traffic, and it 
showed that 57.42 per cent of the car- 
load volume then moved within Official 
territory ; 7.65 per cent within Southern 
territory; 10.42 per cent within West- 
ern Trunk Line territory; 4.6 per cent 
within Southwestern territory; and 5.99 
per cent within Mountain-Pacific terri- 
tory. Thus, Mr. Nichols calculated, 
there remains only 14 per cent of the 
tonnage moving interterritorially. He 
pointed out, however, that the inter- 
territorial movements for the most part 
cover longer distances and thus involve 
more than 14 per cent of the revenues. 


Suggests More Cost Finding 


Mr. Nichols supported his general 
observations with numerous specific ex- 
amples based on point-to-point studies 
of rates on potatoes, lime, and paper- 
board products. He called the examples 
typical of rate situations found in other 
commodity groups, meanwhile pointing 
out that “high” rates were found in 
areas where the density of all traffic 
was heaviest while “low” rates appeared 
where the density was light. The rates 
involved in the examples used by Mr. 
Nichols were plotted on charts with 
which he illustrated his address. Also 
on the charts were curves showing costs 
of service as developed from the for- 
mulas of Ford K. Edwards, chief cost 
analyst of the commission’s Bureau of 
Transport Economics and _ Statistics. 
The charts indicated that some of the 
rates were above full costs, including 
return on investment, as shown by the 
Edwards formula, while others were 
below out-of-pocket costs. In this con- 
nection Mr. Nichols said that the rail- 
toads have not gone very far into the 
matter of costs versus rates or revenues 
in specific cases. And he went on to 
express his belief that the carriers 
would be more than repaid in a single 
year for the expense involved in such 
an inventory. 

The waybill data have also revealed 
that circuity of open routes was highest 
in 1939 in those areas where, as Mr. 
Nichols put it, the railroads “have had 
the most financial trouble, i. e., in 
Southern, Southwestern and Western 
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Trunk Line territories.” He conceded 
that the financial situation has changed 
somewhat since that time. Meanwhile, 
he said that the overall circuity was 
17 to 18 per cent for the 1939 traffic; 
but he suggested that to produce that 
average “a large amount of traffic must 
move from 30 per cent to 50 per cent 
circuitous because a large proportion 
moves actual short line.” 

While his discussion of “Regulated 
Monopoly vs. Regulated Competition” 
was addressed in the main to the motor 
carrier situation, Chairman Ashley of 
the Wisconsin commission included in 
it an expression of his general view 
that “the very essence of sound trans- 
portation is competition but not de- 
structive competition.” The “ideal” to- 
ward which regulatory authorities are 
working, he said, is “to give the public 
the greatest benefits with the minimum 
of governmental interference.” He add- 
ed that “the more administrative 
agencies become aggressive in eliminat- 
ing the exercise of managerial dis- 
cretion by the individuals under their 
jurisdiction, the greater will become 
the pressure by such individuals to 
obtain through legislative action a cur- 
tailment of the authority of the adminis- 
trative bodies.” 

“In my opinion,” Mr. Ashley con- 
tinued, “there is but one conclusion that 
can be drawn at this stage and that is 
that the entire subject hinges upon the 
degree of competition that regulation 
shall permit, rather than upon any idea 
that the transportation business is in- 
herently a monopoly or should be regu- 
lated as such. ... 

“Undue competition has resulted in 
severe detriment to the public. A great 
many of the railroad abandonments 
were precipitated by unregulated truck 
competition. Upon the inception of the 
laws regulating truck transportation 
there were reserved to the truck lines 
their so-called ‘grandfather rights.’ As 
a result the evils that grew up before 
regulation were not wholly eliminated. 
That is, the competition continued as 
strongly after regulation as before regu- 
lation, in so far as number of operators 
was concerned. 

“The railroads, faced with this kind 
of regulated competition, were unable 
to recapture their tonnage losses and 
separated themselves from the particu- 
lar field of competition. The elimina- 
tion of the rail line did not necessarily 
mean increased traffic for the truck lines 
as might have been expected. Such 
commodities as coal, sand and gravel, 
many grains and other heavy-loading 
articles were not susceptible to long- 
distance highway movements except at 
prohibitive costs. Consequently, the in- 
dustries removed themselves from the 
particular location that had lost its rail 
service. The finished products of these 
industries were the life blood of the 


truck lines.. Removal of the finished 
product resulted in gradual diminution 
of service by the trucks and eventual 
elimination of the truck lines entirely. 
Many communities in the United States 
today are entirely devoid of public 
transportation facilities and have be- 
come what we have called ghost towns 
because of too much competition in 
transportation.” 


Resolutions Adopted 


Resolutions presented in the report 
of the executive committee and ap- 
proved by the convention included one 
reaffirming the association’s position in 
favor of legislation like that proposed 
in the pending Reed-Bulwinkle bill to 
stay the operation of anti-trust laws 
with respect to carrier rate-making 
procedures and other joint actions ap- 
proved by the I. C. C. Leon Jourol- 
mon, Jr., a member of the Railroad & 
Public Utilities Commission of Tennes- 
see, voted against this resolution after 
having protested that the proposed 
legislation would “make it more diff- 
cult for the states in 13th section cases,” 
tying the hands of the state commis- 
sions “more than: anything since the 
Shreveport case.” 

Other resolutions opposed legislation 
designed to limit the practice of non- 
lawyers before federal agencies, and to 
create additional federal transportation 
agencies. Also opposed were the pro- 
visions of Senate Bill 1141 which is 
designed to carry out I. C. C. recom- 
mendations calling for a complete re- 
writing of the Transportation of Ex- 
plosives Act. The effect of the bill’s 
present provisions, the resolution said, 
“will be to bring under regulations of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in time of war, the local transportation, 
by rail, water or air, and upon the 
highways, of gasoline, lumber, cotton, 
hay, grain and other products and 
commodities . . . for whatever purpose, 
and however limited such transportation 
may be.” 

These approved resolutions were 
among others which came to the execu- 
tive committee from the report of the 
committee on legislation. That” report 
was otherwise a review of legislative 
matters of interest to the commissioners 
and an account of legislative activities 
of the association’s staff. H. Lester 
Hooker, of Virginia, was chairman of 
the committee. 

The report of the committee on 
services and facilities of transportation 
agencies (Guy R. Johnson of Pennsyl- 
vania, chairman) first discussed the 
motive power situation on the railroads, 
noting how the carriers were “handi- 
capped” during the war “by failure to 
obtain needed new equipment, and by 
shortages of materials and supplies.” 
Also reported was the trend toward 
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Dieselization, in which connection the 
committee found it interesting to note 
that District 4 of the United Mine 
Workers had announced that it “will 
fight, in the state legislature of Penn- 
sylvania, the Pennsylvania Railroad’s 
program to replace a considerable num- 
ber of steam locomotives with Diesels.” 

With respect to freight service, the 
committee noted that despite the heavy 
1946 volume of traffic, railroad opera- 
tions were “generally unprofitable,” 
and thus the Ex Parte 162 increases 
were granted. It also mentioned the 
car shortages with which shippers have 
been “harassed,” and proceeded to re- 
port that of the freight cars on order 
some will be “lighter and more dur- 
able,” having “the advantages of com- 
bining high-strength steels and welded 
construction.” 


Credit for R. R. Young 


Passenger services, the committee 
found, have tended to return “to pre- 
war conditions in the competitive field,” 
with the railroads meeting their com- 
petition “by improving service, speed- 
ing up schedules and installing more 
modern, attractive and efficient equip- 
ment.” The Chesapeake & Ohio, 
“through its chairman, Robert R. 
Young,” was given credit for having 
“again taken the lead in instituting new 
and far-reaching improvements in rail- 
road passenger travel when it insti- 
tuted in January, 1947, the charge-it- 
as-you-go plan similar to the one... 
which the other railroads soon adopted.” 
The report as a whole was_ based 
mainly on information gathered from 
publications in the transportation field, 
including Railway Age, which was cited 
10 times in the report’s bibliography. 

The report of the committee on 
progress in the regulation of trans- 
portation agencies, of which Jeff A. 
Robertson of Kansas was chairman, 
stated that commissions with regulatory 
authority over transportation agencies 
have recently “had much to do, especial- 
ly with respect to rate matters.” Re- 
viewing the situation in the railroad 
field, the committee mentioned briefly 
such proceedings as the Ex Parte 
162 rate case; the revival in the pres- 
ent Congress of the Bulwinkle bill; 
Georgia’s anti-trust complaint; the 
I. C. C.’s recent order requiring rail- 
roads to install block-signal systems 
and automatic train-control devices on 
high-speed lines; and the pending 
I. C. C. proceedings involving the per 
diem rate for the hire of freight cars. 
As to the car shortage, the committee 
stated that the period covered by its 
report had brought no improvement. 

Agnes Mae Wilson of Missouri pre- 
sented the report of the committee on 
rates of transportation agencies, of 
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which she was chairman. Giving re- 
sults of a poll taken by the committee, 
the report said that the Ex Parte 162 
increases, “with slight modifications in 
many instances,” had been authorized 
for intrastate application in 41 states 
as of last April 15. In the remaining 
seven states the matter was still pend- 
ing. Of the 41 state regulatory bodies 
authorizing the increases, 27 acted 
after formal hearing and the remainder 
permitted the increases to become effec- 
tive without hearing. In its discussion 
of motor carrier rates the committee 
referred to efforts of the truckers to 
increase their general rate levels in 
proportion to increases granted the rail- 
roads. It thus found “currently in 
process a cumulative attempt on the 
part of all transportation agencies to 
obtain increased revenues consistent 
with increased costs of operation.” 

The committee conceded that, “within 
the bounds of the Interstate Commerce 
Act and most state statutes,” this is a 
“legitimate undertaking”; but it went 
on to observe that “there is the danger 
of subjugation of the principle of com- 
petition in the field of transportation 

. in favor of what amounts at times 
to an inclination on the part of some 
carriers to charge shippers all that their 
traffic will bear under present economic 
circumstances.” The report said fur- 
ther on this subject that it had been 
suggested to the committee that, since 
the I. C. C. has no section 13 authority 
over motor carrier rates, “there should 
be a special attempt made by the com- 
mission under its cooperative procedure 
with the various states to bring about 
a nationwide investigation and adjust- 
ment of motor carrier revenue needs, 
both intrastate and interstate, that would 
be logical and consistent with the needs 
as they are made evident.” 

The special committee to promote 
uniformity of state size and weight 
regulations affecting motor carriers 
(Lawrence W. Cannon of Indiana, 
chairman) reminded the delegates that 
it has, since its creation in 1941, “con- 
sistently recommended” that the states 
enact legislation to bring about “reason- 
able uniformity” of these regulations. 
It added that “to repeat again this 
recommendation would be _ repetitious 
and would unduly burden the record of 
this convention.” The report did, how- 
ever, present a summary of changes 
since the previous convention in the 
state regulations. It indicated that 18 
states had “liberalized” their require- 
ments during that period. 

The report of the committee on safety 
of operation of transportation agencies, 
of which C. L. Doherty of South 
Dakota was chairman, stated that the 
train-accident record of the period 
under review showed “little change 
from last year.” It went on to refer 


briefly to some recent accidents caused 
by defective equipment, adding that 
they indicated a need for “more careful 
inspection.” Meanwhile, the committee 
had conceded that the railroads “are 
promoting and teaching safety and have 
made great strides and are deserving 
of credit. 

Grade crossing accidents, as the re- 
port put it, “are still one of the great 
problems” before the committee. But 
the grade crossing problem “is not 
entirely a railroad problem but a traf- 
fic problem of general public interest,” 
the committee said in closing. It went 
on to offer again its previous recom- 
mendations that grade-crossing protec- 
tive devices be made uniform, and that 
the federal and state authorities accept 
for that purpose the recommended 
standards of the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads. 


Uniform Classification 


The report of the special committee 
on uniform motor freight and railroad 
classification (John B. Smith of West 
Virginia, chairman) dealt with the 
work the railroads are doing to com- 


ply with the I. C. C. order in No. 


28310, calling for the establishment of 
a uniform classification for application 
throughout the country. The railroads’ 
committee on uniform classification, the 
report said, is now “actively progress- 
ing” with the proposed classification 
ratings. It went on to outline the pro- 
cedure being followed by the railroad 
committee, summarizing as follows: “In 
general, the committee will take up the 
work of classification in alphabetical 
order of articles listed; however, it has 
been decided that the first docket shall 
embrace a wider variety of items than 
would result if strict alphabetical order 
were followed. In order that this first 
docket will be in the nature of a com- 
posite cross-section of the integrated 
classification upon its completion, it is 
planned to include traffic which is light 
and bulky, heavy and compact, raw 
materials and finished products of high 
and low value, and requiring the use 
of box cars, open cars and refrigerator 
cars.” 

The report went on to say that the 
railroad committee is expected to pub- 
lish “within a short time” this first 
docket, proposing uniform ratings on 
approximately 13,700 items in the fol- 
lowing commodity groups: (1) Machin- 
ery or machines; (2) fresh fruits and 
fresh or green vegetables; (3) building 
woodwork or ships’ joiner work, 
wooden; (4) lumber, veneer or forest 
products; (5) meats—cooked, cured, 
fresh, or preserved; lard and lard sub- 
stitutes ; rendered pork fats; and dressed 
poultry; (6) paper bags; (7) paper; 
(8) paper articles; (9) wallboard. 
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Electro-Motive 2,000-hp. Diesel at the head of the experimental train 


General Motors “Train of Tomorrow’”’ 
Is on Exhibition Tour 


New equipment is attracting wide attention because of 


many innovations in design including the Astra Dome 


OLLOWING aan initial press run 

from Chicago to French Lick, Ind., 
and return on the Monon, as described 
in the Railway Age of May 31, the 
spectacular new General Motors “Train 
of Tomorrow” departed on an exhibi- 
tion tour of eastern cities which includ- 
ed a six-day showing at the A.A.R. and 
R.S.M.A. June convention in Atlantic 
City, N. J. Keen interest in the train 
was demonstrated by 150,000 visitors 
who went through it in less than 150 
hr. of public showings in three large 
cities and a number of smaller com- 
munities. In fact, one small town in 
Pennsylvania is reported to have closed 
both shops and stores simply to watch 
the train pass through. The total num- 
ber of people who inspected the train 
up to July 9 at Richmond, Va., was 
290,368. 

After its eastern trip, the “Train of 
Tomorrow” will be returned about the 
middle of August to the Pullman- 
Standard shops at Chicago, and given a 
thorough check-over preliminary to fur- 
ther exhibition, including a western 
tour the details of which have not yet 
been announced. According to original 
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plans, the train will be exhibited at 
various cities throughout the country 
for a period of about six months, fol- 
lowing which it will be available for 
purchase and use by any railroad in- 
terested. 


Train First Planned in 1944 


The central idea of this train origi- 
nated with General Motors in 1944 and 
subsequent practical suggestions from 
railway officers and transportation ex- 
perts were combined in a four-car 
Astra Dome train which includes an 
Electro-Motive 2,000-hp. Diesel loco- 
motive, one chair car, one sleeper, one 
dining car and one observation-lounge 
car. Electro-Motive engineers worked 
in conjunction with the General Motors 
styling section and engineers of the 
Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company, which developed detail engi- 
neering designs and built the cars. 

In addition to the Astra Domes, 
30 ft. long, special features of the 
train include air-conditioning equip- 
ment throughout, furnished by the 
G. M. Frigidaire Division, anti-friction 


journal-box bearings supplied by the 
Hyatt Bearings Division, and electric 
generating equipment for all car light- 
ing and power purposes supplied by the 
Detroit Diesel and the Delco Products 
Divisions of General Motors. The lat- 
ter equipment provides an independent 
Diesel-electric power supply on each 
car. An additional 40-kw. power unit 
is required on the all-electric diner. 

All cars include Rador train-heating 
and temperature-control equipment, and 
extensive use is made of fluorescent 
lighting and fixtures of unusual design. 
The Thermopane glass installation in 
Astra Domes and other car windows is 
designed to assure maximum safety and 
protection from sun glare and heat. 
There are two luggage compartments, 
one on either side of the rear exit of 
the chair car, with outside doors for 
quick and easy removal of hand lug- 
gage. A _ radio-recorder and _public- 
address system is installed and provi- 
sion is made for telephone service while 
the train is either still or in motion. 
The train is equipped with electro- 
pneumatic brakes and wheel slide con- 
trol, also hot bearing detectors. 
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The trucks are designed with out- 
side swing-hanger suspension, an Elec- 
tro-Motive development which tends to 
minimize sidesway. The truck wheels 
were dynamically balanced. 

The E.-M. 2,000-hp. Diesel loco- 
motive is 71 ft. long and has a loaded 
weight of 318,000 Ib. Each of the cars 
is 85 ft. long. The chair car has a 
light weight of 147,000 lb. and a seat- 
ing capacity of 72, including the Astra 
Dome. The dining car has a light 
weight of 160,000 Ib. and seating ca- 
pacity of 52, including 18 in the Astra 
Dome and 10 in the private dining 
room. The total refrigeration space 
supplied in this car is 111 cu. ft., and 
ice-making capacity, 225 lb. of ice 
cubes in 24 hr. 


Construction of the Cars 


The sleeping car has a light weight 
of 150,000 Ib. and passenger capacity 
of 24 situing and 20 sleeping, exclusive 
of 24 seats in the Astra Dome. This 
car is designed with two three-berth 
drawing rooms, three two-berth com- 
partments, and eight duplex roomettes 
for single occupancy. The observation 
car has a light weight of 141,000 Ib. 
and seating capacity of 68. This car 
is designed with a rear main lounge, 
cocktail lounge, lower bar and Astra 
Dome. 

The total length of the train, .includ- 
ing the locomotive, is 411 ft.; car 
heights, rail to Astra Dome roofs, 15 
ft. 6 in.; empty weight, 920,000 Ib.; 
loaded weight, 977,000 lb.; exterior 
finish, steel and glass, blue and silver; 
interior finish, metals, wood plastics 
and fabrics in 37 colors; total passenger 
capacity, 216. 
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Dining under the Astra Dome 











The “Train of Tomorrow” cars are 
built primarily of low-alloy high-ten- 
sile steel, using the Pullman-Standard 
welded-girder design with certain modi- 
fications in the underframe and roof 
framing to accommodate the Astra 
Dome on each car. 

The structures are designed to meet 
fully the requirements of the R.P.O. 
specifications and the latest A.A.R. 
recommended practice as adopted for 
new passenger-train cars. 

To provide for the lower-level floor 
under the dome, which is depressed into 
the underframe, it was necessary to 
cut off the longitudinal underframe 
members at each end of the dome sec- 
tion where they are attached to heavy 
built-up arc-welded box-section beams, 
placed crosswise of the car. These 
beams are connected at the side post 
lines to built-up welded box-section 
members, placed longitudinally, which 
transmit buffing loads through this sec- 
tion of the car. The box-section mem- 
bers. line up horizontally with the cen- 
ter sills to avoid eccentric loading and 
their cross-sectional area exceeds that 
of the center sills. Zee and angle side 
sills extend the full length of the car 
and are riveted in the dome portion to 
the box-section members. 

The floor in the lower level is sup- 
ported on built-up arc-welded H-beams, 
placed crosswise of the car and extend- 
ing up and connected to the side sills. 
Pressed Z-shape longitudinal stringers 
are placed between the beams. Bottom 
sheets of steel are arc-welded to the 
underframe members so as to tie to- 
gether all underneath framing at this 
portion of the car. 

In the roof, the rolled Z-shape side 
plate is replaced with a built-up arc- 





welded box section extending the full 
length of the car. This reinforced side- 
plate section carries the compression 
stresses in the roof and makes up for 
the loss of material in the roof be- 
cause of the cutout for the dome. 

The dome roof members between the 
windows are box sections made up of 
flanged channels spot-welded together 
except at the car center line where the 
air duct is located. All roof members 
are fitted and arc-welded together and 
the whole unit is arc-welded to the main 
roof members. These members do not 
carry any stresses from static loading 
in the car, flexible connections to the 
main roof members having been pro- 
vided at certain points to accomplish 
this result. The dome roof construction 
is equal in strength to that of the bal- 
ance of the car roof. 

The upper floor in the dome is sup- 
ported by a structural member extend- 
ing the full length of the dome and the 
full width of the car. This member is 
made up of double sheet steel with 
spacers between placed crosswise of the 
car; spacers and sheets are spot-welded 
and riveted together. 

The completed assembly is securely 
fastened. to the side framing of the car 
so that in addition to supporting the 
floor, it acts as a tie between the two 
sides for the length of the dome where 
the regular roof framing has been cut 
away. 


Tests Conducted 


To prove the strength of the design, 
several physical tests were conducted 
using as a specimen the car structure 
for the sleeping car. These tests in- 
cluded a static load test, torsion jacking 
test and A.A.R. compression or squeeze 
test. The first two were conducted in 
the Pullman-Standard plant under the 
joint direction of engineering depart- 
ment representatives of the Electro- 
Motive Division and Pullman-Standard. 
The third test was conducted at the 
Altoona, Pa., test plant under the 
supervision of A. A. R. representatives. 

In the first test, a 100 per cent over- 
load in the car failed to show excessive 
stress on any of the 250 strain gages 
applied at critical points throughout the 
structure. Most gages showed stresses 
lower than expected. 

In the second test, performed to 
check the stresses and deflection when 
jacking a fully-loaded car at the four 
corners with the added condition of 
having one jack fail, no gage showed 
excessive stress and there was little de- 
flection at the unsupported corner of 
the car. 

In the third test, the car showed an 
average deflection between body bol- 
sters of 0.485 in. when a maximum load 
of 839,396 lb. was applied on the center- 
sill ends, this deflection being well with- 
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in the limits set up in the A.A.R. speci- 
fications. 

The “Train of Tomorrow” coach, or 
general-purpose day chair car, lends 
itself to a variety of uses, depending 
upon the length or type of passenger 
run on which such a car might be 
scheduled. It will seat 72 passengers, 
24 in the Astra Dome in the roof, 
which provides unrivaled opportunity to 
observe the scenery in all four direc- 
tions. 

The lower section of the coach, on 
the depressed floor level directly be- 
neath the Astra Dome, is divided into 
three partly segregated compartments, 
offering accommodations for 20 passen- 
gers, two seating seven persons and one 
six. They are reached from openings 
into the lower portion of the passage- 
way, from which walls have been cut 
away at about shoulder height. 

The forward and rear sections of the 
coach, at standard floor level, have 16 
and 12 seats respectively. Chairs are 
of the reversible type with adjustable 
footrests. Each seat reclines to nine 
positions. There are two dressing 
rooms at the rear of the car and two 
smaller lavatories at the front. 

As an example of one of the color 
schemes used in the train, the ceiling 
and the side walls in the main coach 
sections are light yellow, while walls of 
the passages at the ends and in the cen- 
ter are gray. The lower portion of this 
surface, to window height, is a wear- 
resisting plastic material, to withstand 
rubbing from baggage. Draperies are 
Chinese lattice of gray and yellow and 
the seat upholstery is a diamond pattern 
in gray and green. 

Lighting is direct in the center, sup- 
plemented from the side and above by 
beamed light directed straight to each 
chair for reading purposes. A _parti- 
tion in the stairway to the Astra Dome 
houses a locker for section tables, re- 
cessed water cooler, cup dispenser and 
empty-cup receptacle. There also is 
located the inter-train telephone, por- 
ter’s seat, annunciator and chimes, and 
a coat locker for persons using the 
Astra Dome. 


Sleeping Car 


Occupants of the sleeping car can 
stretch their legs in 50 per cent more 
free floor space during the day time and 
enjoy a reserved chair in the Astra 
Dome observation roof. The sleeper 
contains three compartment rooms, each 
with two lower berths; two drawing 
rooms, each with two upper and one 
lower berth; and eight rooms of new 
duplex roomette design, each for single 
occupancy. All berths in the car run 
lengthwise of the train. 

Each of the compartments and each 
of the drawing rooms is decorated in 
a distinctive combination of colors, 


carpeting and draperies that is different 
from all others. 

The compartments are on the lower 
level of the car and one of the berths 
in each converts to a sofa by day, fac- 
ing the window. Each’ compartment 
also is furnished with a folding, up- 
holstered lounge chair, a baggage rack, 
shoe compartment, toilet and wash- 
stand, a three-quarter length door mir- 
ror and a shaving mirror over the 
washstand. 

The two drawing rooms are located 
forward in the car, at the normal floor 
level, and may be connected if desired. 
In addition to the berths, each drawing 
room contains two upholstered lounge 
chairs, even when all three berths are 
made up. The lower berth converts into 
a sofa.in daytime. There is a lavatory 
and toilet room opposite the entrance 
to each drawing room and a large over- 
head baggage space extends the width 
of the room. There is a wardrobe be- 
side each entrance door. There are two 
circuline lamps of fluorescent tubing in 
the ceiling and four reading lights at 


lower levels. The window is 62 in. 
wide, giving a picture-window effect. 
A different interior decorating scheme 
is carried out in each drawing room. 

The duplex roomettes are so built 
that the level of one is two steps above 
the aisle and the adjoining one is level 
with the aisle. In the roomettes at aisle 
level the berth pulls out at floor level, 
pushing away, drawer-like, under the 
floor of the adjoining room when not 
in use. The berths in the other room- 
ettes pull down from the wall at one 
end, fully made up. Opposite the sofa 
there is a high-level recess for baggage, 
a washstand and toilet. 


Dining Car 


The dining car, like other units, de- 
parts completely from usual désign. It 
affords table service on three levels, 
one of them in the Astra Dome roof 
compartment. The second is at the con- 
ventional level, taking all the space 
at one end of the car, and the third 
section, somewhat smaller, occupies part 


Main dining room and steps leading to the Astra Dome 
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of the depressed central portion under 
the Astra Dome. A service pantry, 
connecting to the main kitchen, is also 
in the lowered portion of the car. 

Waiters serving patrons in the dome 
section receive food and dispatch dishes 
by means of a dumb waiter connecting 
to one end of the kitchen directly 
below. 

In the Astra Dome portion -of the 
diner the aisle is off center, providing 
tables for couples on one side and for 
groups of four on the other. There is 
a built-in lamp at each table as well as 
ceiling lighting. Wide vision windows 
are installed. The forward space in the 
Dome is given over to service, the 
furnishings including a china locker, 
refrigerator, coffee maker, toaster, sil- 
verware racks, bottle receptacles, an ice 
well, sink with covers and some stor- 
age space. 

In the space under the Astra Dome 
is a reserve private dining room reached 
by an illuminated glass’ step down from 
the passageway. It will seat 10 per- 
sons, in two groups of five. 

The main dining section seats 24 
persons. Tables for two are along one 
side triangular in shape, with built-in 
chairs. On the other side of the car, 
tables for four are set cornerwise of 
the car, with two built-in seats on the 
car-wall side and two movable chairs 
on the sides of the tables nearest the 
aisle. The arrangement permits access 
to all seats without disturbing others 
as well as providing wider passing 
room in the center aisle. There is 
direct overhead lighting from circular 
ceiling fixtures, but these may be dis- 
pensed with at times as there also is 
indirect lighting concealed in satin- 
finish stainless steel troughs above the 
window line. 
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- The steward’s compartment, to the 
right of the stairs, contains a refriger- 
ator, the inter-train phone, space for 
cigars and cigarettes and the steward’s 
locker. Beverage storage lockers also 
are located beneath and beside the 
stairway to the Astra Dome. 

Cooking and refrigeration facilities 
in the kitchen and service pantry are 
arranged for utmost utilization of space. 
The dining-car kitchen is all-electric, 
with three ranges, two fry kettles, three 








Left—One of the levels of the obser- 
vation-lounge car which seats 68 
persons. Most chairs are movable, 
thus permitting congenial groups 
of various sizes to sit together 


Facing page — Adjoining compart- 
ments in the ultra-modern sleeping 
car. Each compartment has two 
lower berths and each differs from 
all others in its color scheme 


Below—Cooking is all-electric in 
the stainless-steel kitchen which 
includes such facilities as a dish- 
washer and a garbage-disposal unit 











broilers, plate and cup warmers, hot 
food table, two coffee urns, juice ex- 
tractor, dishwasher and garbage dis- 
posal unit, operated by the Diesel- 
generated power originating within the 
car itself. 

The dining car also has unusual fa- 
cilities for storing large quantities of 
fresh and frozen foods, beverages, etc. 
Eleven separate refrigerated fixtures 
provide a total of 111 cu. ft. of storage 
space. 
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Four compact Frigidaire condensing 
units, concealed at different locations 
in the car, furnish, refrigeration to the 
various fixtures. 

There are four levels in the lounge 
car, with 68 seats, more than half of 
them movable to permit group forma- 
tion as in clubs, homes and on ship- 





hoard. The dome feature, carrying 24 
seats at the scenic above-roof level, can 
be varied if desired for transcontinental 
trains, with seats of chaise-longue 
type. The rear lounge allows a field 
of vision exceeded only in the Astra 
Dome. 

Viewed from the middle of the car, 
the rear observation lounge has an oval 
appearance, with rich dark color in the 
carpeting and wainscoting, lighter tones 
above, and harmonizing furniture in 
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turquoise and gray. Most of the chairs 
in this section are movable. At the 
end of this lounge, recessed beside the 
stairway to the Astra Dome, is a desk 
with radio telephone, clock, radio con- 
trol and wire recording apparatus. 
The lower section of the observation 
car, beneath the Astra Dome, contains 

















an intimate cocktail room—bar, seating 
10 persons. The small bar, at the rear, 
serves all lounges. It has a Weldtex 
striated plywood paneling, stained just 
off natural, with a dark top and a metal 
and picture-glass back bar and front 
trim. Chairs in the lower lounge are 
covered with a honey-colored leather. 
Tables have hard, non-stainable, non- 
burnable Formica tops, with a special 
inlaid design, different on each. The 
wall covering, Varlar material, also re- 


sists stains from ink, lipstick and the 
like. 

The front lounge, at the same level 
as the rear observation lounge, may be 
reached either by several steps up from 
the lower lounge or along the passage 
to the front entrance. Seats are built 
in, upholstered in chartreuse nylon 
with bolster rolls of rose nylon. Light 
drapes carry on the tropical motif. 
Inner walls are silver gray. Stainless- 
steel trim follows the sides and tops of 
the openings to the passageway. Light- 
ing is from circular ceiling fixtures. 

The Astra Dome in this car, as in 
the others, has conventional coach 
seating for 24. The carpeting on stairs 
and the aisle is Araby peach, as in the’ 
rear observation lounge. The dash- 
board at the front of the dome is cov- 
ered with turquoise leather, as are the 
arms and bolster rolls of the chairs. 
The seats are upholstered in a tur- 
quoise fabric. Walls and upper struc- 
ture of the dome are painted in a 
gray tan. 


Air Cooling-Auxiliary Power 


The 10-ton air-cooling system, in- 
stalled in each car, is complete with con- 
ditioner, ducts, compressor and con- 
denser units. All units, designed and 
built by Frigidaire, are engineered for 
matched operation and high efficiency. 
This is particularly true of the flood- 
type condensers which increase the 
efficiency enough to produce extra cool- 
ing required for the Domes without the 
use of additional electric power. 

The conditioner cools or heats air 
and circulates it to ducts ingeniously 
built into the varying structure of the 
cars and designed to deliver tempered 
air to all parts of the cars. The com- 
pressor pumps heat-laden Freon gas 
from the cooling unit and compresses 
it, the condenser then dissipating the 
heat in converting the gas back to 
liquid form and returning it to the 
evaporator cooling unit. Controls are 
automatic, regulating the temperature 
and humidity under all conditions, as 
desired. 

Electric power for air-conditioning, 
lighting and all other purposes is sup- 
plied by the Detroit Diesel-Delco in- 
dependent power unit, which is mount- 
ed on rollers under the car and may be 
pulled out for easy inspection and main- 
tenance. 

The device in this power unit is the 
split-alternator, simply described as 
two alternating-current generators built 
on a common shaft and in a common 
frame, driven by a 45-hp., 3-cylinder, 
1,200-r.p.m. Diesel engine. This in- 
genious arrangement enables a 15-kw. 
generator to furnish 220-volt, 60-cycle | 
current for air conditioning and re- 
frigeration equipment, while a 10-kw. 
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generator furnishes 115-volt, 60-cycle 
current for lighting, ventilation, radio, 
electric savers and other uses, plus re- 
serve for an adjoining car if needed. 

Mounted on the side of the split- 
alternator housing, driven from the ex- 
tended shaft by V-belts, is a 38-volt, 
1,800-r.p.m. direct-current generator 
providing two to three kilowatts as re- 
quired. This same d.c. generator ex- 
cites the fields of the split-alternator 
and also charges the storage battery 
used for starting the engine, for con- 
trols and emergency lighting. 

The Diesel engine that is the original 
power source for the foregoing is tilted 
on its crankshaft axis for better road- 
bed clearance, and to give accessibility 


to valve rockers, fuel injectors, oil filler ‘ 


tube, governor and other parts. The 
unit is fully enclosed beneath the car, 
protected from dirt and extreme tem- 
peratures, ventilated by clean air 
drawn from the interior of the car, 
rubber-mounted to deaden sound and 
dampen vibration, and equipped with a 
sealed-in cooling system that requires 
no servicing. 


Auxiliary Power Unit 


The auxiliary power unit in the din- 
ing car consists of a 4-cylinder Detroit 
Diesel engine driving a 40-kw., 220- 
volt, 3-phase generator. It is operated 
only when additional current is re- 
quired for the kitchen appliances. 

It is said that use of these independ- 
ent power units, as compared with axle- 
driven systems, reduces the locomotive 
trailing load on a 12-car train as much 
as 600 hp., saves 3,500 lb. or more in 
battery weight, gives full and constant 
electric output regardless of whether 
the car is rolling or still, increases re- 


liability, reduces fuel cost and also 
minimizes maintenance expense. 

The “Train of Tomorrow” cars have 
demonstrated exceptionally smooth rid- 
ing qualities due primarily to the truck 
construction, which incorporates Elec- 
tro-Motive type outside swing hangers, 
Hyatt roller bearing journal boxes 
which cushion the lateral movement of 
the axles, coil spring suspension, hy- 
draulic shock absorbers and composition 
cushioning pads to dampen vibration 
and noise. 

In the standard suspension of rail- 
road cars, swing hangers are mounted 
inside the truck frame, 56 in. apart at 
the lower end as compared with 96 in. 
in the “Train of Tomorrow” trucks. 
This difference tends to reduce car body 


roll, 
spring hangers causes automatic bank- 
ing on curves in proportion to the 
speed of the train and the degree of 
curvature. Total car sidesway is limit- 
ed by this construction and in a test 
was found to be less than 6 in. total at 
the roof level, as compared with 28 in. 
on a car with conventional trucks, 
Controlled lateral movement of axles 
in the Hyatt journal boxes is cushioned 
on a synthetic rubber member inter- 
posed between the axle thrust block 
which engages the end of the axle in- 
termittently and the front or outside 
cover of the journai boxes. In passing 
over track irregularities or curves, for 
example, axle side thrust is effectively 
cushioned by this construction. 








Above — Supplementary 40- 
kw. Diesel power plant in- 
stalled in the electric diner 


Left— Detroit Diesel- 
Delco “power package” 
mounted under each car 


Coil spring suspension, in conjunc- 
tion with Delco direct-acting hydraulic 
shock absorbers, assures a_ resilient 
truck with harmonic oscillations at criti- 
cal speeds suitably dampened. An addi- 
tional transverse and horizontal shock 
absorber installation is made on the 
rear truck of the observation lounge- 
car to prevent excessive whip action 
when rounding curves at high speeds. 

To dampen high-frequency vibration 
still further and minimize noise, %4-in. 
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Above — The truck has 
outside swing hangers 


Right — The Frigidaire air- 
conditioning unit is located 
above the ceiling in each car 


Fabreeka pads are applied under the 
equalizer coil springs, side bearings and 
journal boxes, 54-in. pads under the 
truck center plate castings and 134-in. 
pads under the spring planks. 

The car wheels were dynamically bal- 
anced on a Bear No. 400 machine at 
325 r.p.m., and amounts of metal vary- 
ing generally from 1 to 15% ounces 
were removed by hand grinding from 
indicated points on the underside of 
the rims to bring the wheels into accu- 
rate dynamic balance for smooth oper- 
ation at high speeds. Balancing the 
wheels is also expected to give in- 
creased wheel and roller-bearing life, 
and to reduce truck and car mainte- 
nance expense. 


Mechanical Accessories 


In addition to the unique structural 
arrangement of the cars and the strik- 
ing pattern of colorful interior decora- 
tions, numerous mechanical accessories 
and new materials add much to the 
comfort of passengers. 

All windows, including those in the 
Astra Domes, are glazed with special 
railroad Thermopane, consisting of two 
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panes of glass separated by a dehydrat- 
ed air space hermetically sealed in at 
the glass factory by a metal-to-glass 
bond. The outside sheet is heat-absorb- 
ing, glare-reducing polished plate glass 
and is heat treated or tempered for 
extra strength. The inner glass is com- 
posed of special laminated safety glass 
—really two panes of glass with an 
intermediate layer of plastic similar to 
automotive safety glass. The plastic has 
characteristics which further reduce 
glare. Tests indicate that these Thermo- 
_pane units resist hurled objects better 
than steel of the thickness used in the 


“regtllar roofs of the Astra Dofiie cars.” 


The radio, public address and wire 
recorder system has speakers located 
throughout the train, including the 
Astra Domes. The system is so ar- 
ranged that it may be used for radio 
broadcasts, public address announce- 
ments and station arrivals, or recorded 
music. 

Mobjle telephone service of the type 
now furnished by Bell System com- 
panies in numerous parts of the coun- 


try for vehicles and other mobile units 
is installed on the “Train of Tomor- 
row.” While the handset telephone in- 
stalled in the observation car is not 
available for public use during the 
train’s nationwide tour, successful calls 
have been made while the train was in 
range of Bell System urban land radio- 
telephone stations. These calls, made 
while the train was moving at top speed, 
travel part of the way by radio and 
part of the way by wire. Connections 
can be made through regular telephone 
switchboards with the general tele- 
phone system. 

Manufactured by the Western Elec- 
tric Company, and installed by the IIli- 
nois Bell Telephone Company; the 
train’s installations also include two 
telephones which can be used in rail- 
road stations equipped with plug-in 
arrangements for wire connections. 

Two-way radiotelephone equipment 
is also installed on this train. With this 
equipment two-way communication was 
established and maintained for 37 min. 
between the “Train of Tomerrow” and 
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the “Queen Elizabeth” in mid-ocean on 
the maiden run of the train. 

An intra-train telephone system be- 
tween fixed locations on each car and 
in the locomotive keeps all members 
of the train crew in close touch with 
each other. 

Pneumatic door openers which oper- 
ate on finger touch are installed on all 
doors at the ends of cars. Electric 
clocks are provided in the Astra Domes, 
on the chair car, sleeping car and ob- 
servation car. 

Mechanical refrigeration to cool 
drinking water is built into the chair 
car and cool, fresh water is constantly 
circulated throughout the sleeping car 
and is instantly available at faucets in 
all sleeping quarters. 


New Materials 


The following newly developed ma- 
terials are used in the interiors of 
various parts of the cars: 

Varlar wallpaper has a plastic coat- 
ing applied on the outer surface so that 
it may be cleaned with soap and water. 

The paneling in some of the dressing 
rooms for wall covering is a colorful 
new United States rubber plastic. It 
is laminated, .025 in. thick, with a 
hard, non-porous surface. The finished 
board is cemented in place on wood, 
metal or other smooth surface. 

Another U. S. Rubber plastic used 
for floor coverings in the dressing 
rooms, toilets, vestibules, steward’s sec- 
tion, etc. and also on a portion of the 
passageway walls on the chair car is 
a combination of synthetic resins which 
has not yet been used commercially. It 
was made in 17 colors to suit the styling 
of the train. 

The Nylon fabric, used for seat cov- 
ering on some of the furniture, has a 
hard surface which can be cleaned 
easily. 

Special lighting fixtures were de- 
signed to fit the individual styling of 
all compartments. All lighting is 
fluorescent, except for emergency and 
vestibule lighting. 

The familiar “Watch Your Step” of 
railroad safety shows through illumin- 
ated glass steps at several places in the 
car interiors. 

Hand rails for the safety of passen- 
gers are provided at the passageway 
ramps and at the Astra Dome stairs. 

Still another safety feature is the 
Westinghouse hot-journal detector sys- 
tem, installed in the locomotive and all 
cars, which gives suitable warning- 
light indication to train-crew members 
whenever an excessive temperature de- 
velops in any of the journals. 

The exterior of the train is finished 
with a glistening blue-green on _ its 
sides and roof, punctuated by decorative 
moldings and sheathing below the win- 
dows which have a bright, silver finish. 
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Partial List of Materials and Equipment on the General Motors “Train of Tomorrow” 


NS ED aso os ces eau en sa ceomees .-.--American Rolling Mill Company, Chicago 
: Inland Steel Company, Chicago F 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Chicago 


SOMMPtS ANA KEFURIONS 2... oso c ccs cesccs cece Aluminum Company of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

METERED oy no sss chs sass p50s56eeGe ee Weirton Steel Company, Weirton, W. Va. 

EOMMCRE ER OND | G25 cc Sco s + és easese Allegheny. Ludlum Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

SUTIN WORMED) os cinics cae pas d5nccwsgle Brasco Manufacturing Company, Harvey, Ill. 
Pyramid Metals Company, Chicago 

SINDEN CUMMING SS 6 ib Sok ois aks c RG sein eee ee Republic Steel Corporation, Chicago 


Retr ae Allied Steel Castings Company, Chicago , 
Calumet Steel Castings Company, Hammond, Ind. 
Chicago Malleable Castings Company, Chicago 
Universal Steel Castings Company, Chicago 


Miscellaneous castings .... 


MIE RUMI! oo St isu Gch a oaeeweareee General Steel Castings Company, Eddystone, Pa. 
MRT eS MM te 0 ye se a a <a Standard Forgings Corporation, Chicago 
Wheels, steel plates, shapes, bars, sheets, 
ge te Fe ee een ren Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
i PEMEE (1iiko o aoe oeeseseesocree Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors Corporation, Har- 
rison, N 
Center-plate, equalizer coil-spring, side- 
bearing, spring-piank, and journal-box 
UR eet Re oes ie eT ats eS ein eee Fe Se Fabreeka Products Company, Boston, Mass. 
PRUNE ith So, cr tees Saree ci end Waugh Equipment Company, New Yor 
See UROR I MAINE SR RMIDUS Yc) cis's Sie a S\piks a winrar National Malleable & Steel Castings Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Hot-bearing detectors (joint development). Union Switch & Signal Co., Swissvale, Pa. _ 
Wesiinghouse Air Brake Company, Wilmerding, Pa. 


Pirtirake equipment ................86..055 Westinghouse Air Brake Company, Wilmerding, Pa. 
Clasp brakes ........ .. American Sieel Foundries, Chicago | 

DEMME 6g Sk roy tenek whan American Brake Shoe Company, Chicago 

REMAN Eo ioc ha. owe meine ee National Brake Company, New Yor 

SRMUNENG © Bown a esse ee eeecccescccececeees sustin-Bacon Manufacturing Company, Kansas City, Mo. 
Piyuicn : Haskelite Manufacturing Corporation, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
PINE MINE 55 o2% 5 waco s bade daeeee Cadillac Glass Company, Chicago 


‘Lhermojane satety glass ==... Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio 
Cab signaling and train control ...........Union Switch & Signal Co., Swissvale, Pa. 
KRador tra.n heaung anu icu.,erature con- 


BRM REIRENE oe) cinnins so 6 eeipeeaamneee Vapor Car Heating Company,’ Chicago ; 
Air-conditioning equipment ............... —" Division, General Motors Corporation, Dayton, 
io 

Air grills ..... Sacecccee eeeeseeeeceeeeeeAir Products Company, Waterloo, Iowa 
PRMEIUDPIEIE eee mic uA S cis'se.5 is sew wine eet Anemostat — of America, New York 
PBR beets ak ckksaknsene ecko baer Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Electsical equipment . 20... ccsccccccsons st Graybar Electric Company, New York 
Pyle-National Company, Chicago 
E Westinghouse Electric Supply Company, New York 
Car light and power equipment ........... Detroit Soa Division, General Motors Corporation, De- 
troit. ich. 
Delco Products Division, General Motors Corporation, Day- 


ton, Ohio 
oa os 2 SSS Soot ea .++....Electric Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
RUSE GAMER 6c dcik 5 oie sow eancdseneunase Hazard Insulated Wire Works Division, Okonite Company, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
OE era ee «sees... Luminator, Inc., Chicago - 
SRS sy SR eee eee ener Tuco Products Corporation, New York 
IE UM PS se ese Sse anenkoukeecase Kinnear Manufacturing Company, Columbus, Ohio 
ae See Pe er ene National Pneumatic Company, Rahway, N. J. 
Lee Sree ee ee ret ay rer, Yale Towne Manufacturing Company, Stamford, Conn. 
GS ae ee ee ee ee rene, Adams & Westlake, Elkhart, Ind. 


Rubber mattresses, sofa and chair seats; 
p.astic floor and wall covering; wall 


SE ere ere ee eee United States Rubber Company, New York 
DuLux paints; Lucite decorative panels ...E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 
MEINE eons Os hols Kia-arédtinse ep ae Varlar, Inc., Chicago 
WERE DURING oss 55S 6 so Sede oésea'ss Pantasote Company, New York 
aE Re ho ot rs ou aca eee eee . Beck & Blatchford Co., Chicago 
POSEN MRR eo aS ipigns coc ais General Fireproofing Company, Youngstown, Ohio 
EB oe ori ata uwies sacraweste hae ..;.-Heywood-Wakefield Company, Gardner, Mass. 
Seat covering, drapery, upholstery fabric, : 
carpet CRE AES Dk élesSeisea ss aoe Goodall Fabrics, Inc., New York 
Windsorweave upholstery fabric .......... Broad Brook Company, Broad Brook, Conn. 
NGEGM BEAL SOVETINE oocscos5scwccdgsc tases Vanity Fair Mills, Inc., Reading, Pa. 
LO SS a ee ne ee eee Ashtabula Hide & Leather Co., Ashtabula, Ohio 
AUGOIBEET AG ACAUIET. oo. s0s w0isc cc ecnessue Blanchard Bros. & Lane, Newark, N. J. 
; Eagle-Ottawa Leather Company, Grand Haven, Mich. 
ee Oe ee ee eee ee ee Angelo Colonna, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Window capping and table tops .......... Formica Insulation Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Pant Bi MUNOW WARE 2 ons ise ciecreinceus International Silver Company, Meriden, Conn. 
PERE 25 6 ta vascseS eo wussackwaucss ....Libbey Glass Division, Owens-Illinois Glass Company, To- 
ledo, Ohio 
UT EANT AS SRS Se STOR Port Lr Say y eee Onondaga Pottery Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Electric cooking equipment; garbage dis- 
DME es 6s ch 25a aise Sab ee ea eek ea ee Hot Point, Inc., Chicago 
PRC MOPEMNEN: co ob bb ae aeenwusGeuese Frigidaire Division, General Motors Corporation, Dayton, 
io 
PURRINET DE So oto whe 5 hip Sapiens mue eee Hobart Manufacturing Company, Troy, N. Y. 
IS DDMEER 2 5G o055 scans oceaedeake ......W. B. Connor Engineering Corporation, New York 
MER ere eer i one Se a ee a ea — — Division, General Motors Corporation, Ko- 
omo, Ind. 
LES ES A ere Se Motorola, Inc., Chicago 
Train iner-phone .......................<Automatic Electric Sales Company, Ashtabula, Ohio 
Bell System mobile telephone ............. Illinois Bell Telephone Company, Chicago 
Magnetone magnetic wire reproducer ...... 8rush Development Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
Drinking cups and cabinets ............... United States Envelope Company, Paper Cup Division, 
Worcester, Mass. . 
Eee TPO a IG eS Chatham Manufacturing Company, Elkin, N. C. 
Nylon yarn, blanket binding .............. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Se al eee atts or D. A. Matot, Inc., Chicago 
SS ee ae eee eee Beecher, Peck & Lewis, Detroit, Mich. 
SURREEMB ROR cine eee ora o whee aaa H. D. Lee Company, Kansas City, Mo. 
Cp SS SS ee ee seeeeeeeeeencaife Company, Oakmont, Pa. 
PRE MEREEES Foo cinisip ic disisinis's pews a beie cs’ Chicago Steel Tank Co., Chicago 
EIN ool soe alk Sines scakeaseen ee Johns-Manville, New York 
EE MIG nig Ss San boas beeen Oke Chase Brass & Copper Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
TS eae Seiwa ik icd wea & ..»+eDuner Company, Chicago 
Hoppers, washstands, fittings .......... «+ +Crane Company, Chicago 
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C. T. C. Saves Train Time on Santa Fe 


Efficent use of long sidings with 


special signaling for No. 20 turnouts 


are features of a 110-mi. project 


THE Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 

has installed centralized traffic con- 
trol on a single-track freight-train dis- 
trict of 110 mi. between Waynoka, 
Okla., and Canadian, Tex., the control 
machine being located in the dispatcher’s 
office at division headquarters in Ama- 
rillo, Tex., which is 98 mi. west of 
Canadian. Previously train movements 
were authorized by timetable and train 
orders, automatic block signaling being 
in service as protection. The siding 
switches were equipped with spring 
mechanisms so trains could depart with- 
out stopping. Operators were on duty 
three tricks at Waynoka and Canadian 
as well as at seven intermediate sta- 
tions. Thus, all the known methods 
of authorizing train movements, other 
than C.T.C., were previously being 
employed. 

The new project includes long sidings, 
to permit more meets to be made with 
neither train being required to stop. 
Signal aspects direct trains to enter 
and leave the sidings at the speeds for 
which the new No. 20 turnouts are 
designed. With allowances for the 
effects of ascending grades, the sidings 
and signals are located as nearly as 
practicable on a_ time-distance basis. 
Extra approach signals on curves give 
trains the benefit of improved circum- 
stances ahead. The lamps on the C.T.C. 
control panel indicate the location and 
progress of each train, so that the dis- 
patcher can control signals at the proper 
time and place to authorize trains to 
keep moving for close meets. Approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of the meets between 
opposing trains are being made with 
neither train being required to stop. 
On March 11, westbound passenger 
train No. 23 met eastbound passenger 
train No. 2, as well as five eastbound 
freight trains, on the 110-mi. district, 
and in all of the six meets neither train 
stopped. 


Freights Save Time 


On March 2, eastbound freight train 
5035E was authorized by a C.T.C.- 
controlled signal to leave Coburn at 
9:00 a.m., just 10 min. ahead of east- 
bound passenger train No. 2. The 
freight went through the siding at Fargo 
to make a non-stop meet with west- 
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bound passenger train No. 23, and pro- 
ceeded east at 9:45 a.m., about 17 min. 
ahead of No. 2. Also freight 5035E 


made a non-stop meet with westbound 
freight train 5017W at Heman, with 
the latter going through the siding, and 
5035E continued to Waynoka, arriving 
there at 10:55 a.m., 17 min. ahead of 
No. 2. If 5035E had stayed at Coburn 


for No. 2, which it would have done 
under timetable and train orders, it 
would have stayed at Shattuck for No. 
23, and most likely would not have 
arrived at Waynoka until about 1 hr. 





Above—The automatic graph on the control machine makes a record 


of the train movements. 


Below—View showing a train on the main 


track and the intermediate automatic signals on the siding at Glazier 
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Eastbound train departing from Canadian 


later than it did. The improvement in 
overall running time results from = an 
accumulation of reductions in delays 
on sidings and from the elimination of 
train stops formerly required to operate 
hand-throw switches when entering sid- 
ings. Whereas the through freights 
previously took 7 hr. 30 min. to 8 hr. 
or more to make the 110-mi. run, the 
normal time now is about 3 hr. 30 min. 
to 4 hr. from departure to arrival. 

Time savings are made in the ter- 
minals because, with C.T.C., the dis- 
patcher can authorize trains to depart, 
without delay, when they are ready 
to go. Previously a train in a yard 
might be allowed a certain time to 
depart and reach a designated siding. 
If it was delayed in the yard longer 
than anticipated, new orders would be 
required, entailing further delay. The 
ability to move a train out of Canadian 
or Waynoka as soon as it is ready to 
depart, therefore, not only reduces initial 
terminal time, but also helps to keep 
the tracks in these terminals clear so 
that other trains can pull in without 
delay. 

Formerly, with operation by timetable 


0.9515 4.13 Mi >< 5735 


and train orders, there was a tendency 
for trains to bunch up toward the far 
end of the district, and then pull into 
Canadian, for example, one after another 
to block the yards and thus hamper 
terminal work, thereby causing further 
delays before they could be spaced out 
again when departing on the next dis- 
trict. Even when westbound trains 
were spaced uniformly out of Waynoka, 
the bunching toward the west end was 
inevitable in numerous instances _be- 
cause of the inherent characteristics of 
timetable and train-order operation. 
For example: A leading westbound 
freight train, with no information that 
an opposing superior train is late, enters 
a siding to wait for the meet. In the 
meantime, the following westbound 
freight, with run-late information on 
the superior train, keeps going, and 
thereby reduces the spacing between the 
two freights before taking siding. With 
several following trains on the district, 
they would bunch frequently, and there 
was not much that the dispatcher could 
do about it; certainly he could not run 
one train around another. With C.T.C., 
the dispatcher can keep the trains spaced 


over the district, and bring them into 
Canadian or Waynoka at intervals, so 
that the yards or station layouts will 
not be congested. 

Helper locomotives used on tonnage 
trains westward from Waynoka to Cur- 
tis formerly lost time in returning to 
Waynoka under timetable and _train- 
order operation. Four such crews 
worked 12 to 16 hr. daily. Now, with 
the C.T.C., these helpers can be moved 
back to Waynoka promptly, and, as a 
result, only three such crews are needed 
and they seldom work more than 8 hr. 
Previously, helpers were used on some 
trains eastbound out of Canadian to 
Glazier on a long 0.6 per cent grade. 
With the power switches and signals 
under the control of the dispatcher, he 
can give preference to any heavy east- 
bound train so that it can go all the 
way up the grade without stopping. 


Eighteen to Twenty Trains 


The traffic on the Waynoka-Canadian 
district includes two passenger trains 
and about seven to nine through freight 
trains each way daily. A local freight 
is operated westward on Monday, Wed- 
nesday and Friday, and eastward on 
Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday. Thus 
the number of trains operated on this 
single track may range from about 18 
to 22 on normal days, with occasional 
peaks of 30 or more. 

Waynoka is on the Cimarron river 
at Elevation 1,475 ft. above sea level, 
and Canadian, 110 mi. farther west, is 
on the Canadian river at 2,344 ft. ele- 
vation. As the line rises from the 
valley of the Cimarron river, there is 
an ascending grade westbound of about 
0.8 to 1.0 per cent for about 11 mi. 
between Belva and Curtis. In_ this 
section, helper locomotives are used on 
westward trains which have sufficient 
tonnage. As the line rises from the 
Canadian river there is a steady ascend- 
ing grade eastward for about 10 mi. 
from the bridge to Glazier. Between 
Woodward and Tangier, about 10 mi., 
the grade ascends westward at 0.5 to 
0.6 per cent. On the remaining portions 
of the district the grades are rolling, 
but do not exceed 0.6 per cent. 

By employing helpers on the 11 mi. 
of 1 per cent grade westward between 
Belva and Curtis the tonnage ratings 
are based on a ruling grade of only 0.6 
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Fig. 1—Track and signal plan of the entire 110-mi. engine district equipped 
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1 this In the previous arrangement there part from the sidings at medium speed. control that places switch 51 in the 
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ficient freight train, located at each of 15 Signaling on Sidings trolled to display the Medium-Approach 
m the towns, and two sidings at Shattuck. aspect, red-over-flashing-yellow, which 
scend- An important feature of the C.T.C. At the middle of each siding there indicates “Proceed at medium speed 
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0.5 to of about 1.5 to 2 mi. the principal siding at Goodwin, as shown in Fig. 2. ingly, an engineman enters the siding 
rtions purposes being to allow trains to make Normally the eastward leave-siding at medium speed prepared to stop his 
olling, running meets with neither train stop- signal 56RB displays the Stop aspect, train short of signal 4204. 
ping, and also, when necessary, to place __ red, and the eastward intermediate auto- As a general rule a block extends 
1 mi. more than one train on a siding. The matic signal 4204 on the siding displays from the signals at one switch of a 
tween locations and car capacities of the sid- the Approach aspect, yellow. When _ siding to the signals at its other switch 
a ings are shown on the plan of the dis- the dispatcher sends out a control for as, for example, from signal 561 to 
ly 0. 
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signal 52L at Goodwin (Fig. 2). At 
some locations there are curves and 
high banks which reduce the range over 
which the engineman of an approaching 
train can see a signal. For example, 
if an eastbound train is entering the 
siding at Glazier, as shown in Fig. 3, 
for a meet with a westbound train, the 
latter gets an Approach aspect on signal 
28L at the east end and then proceeds 
at reduced speed on the main track 
prepared to stop at signal 24LA at 
the west end. When the eastbound 
train gets in on the siding the dispatcher 
clears signal 24LA for the westbound 
train, but if that train has not proceeded 
far enough for the engineer to see that 
signal on account of the curve, he 
cannot immediately increase his speed. 
To save train time in such an in- 
stance, an additional signal, 4441, as 
shown in Fig. 3, was installed at a 
location where it can be seen on the 
tangent track as the westbound train 
approaches. Accordingly, as soon as 
the aspect on this signal 4441 changes 
from yellow to green, an engineman 
knows that the other train is in the 
clear, the switch has been placed normal 
and signal 24LA has been cleared for 
him so that he can at once accelerate 
his train. In some instances this saves 


several minutes or perhaps also a stop 
for the westbound train, and, further- 
more, by getting the rear of this train 
past the east end of the siding more 
promptly, the dispatcher can reverse 
that switch and clear the signal for 
the eastbound train on the siding to 
depart, thus keeping it rolling without 
a stop. Of interest is the fact that this 
arrangement operates quite often exactly 
as planned. The controls are such that, 
with the main track unoccupied, signal 
28L cannot display an aspect better 
than that on signal 4441. Therefore, as 
applying to aspects less restrictive than 
green, the block is from signal 24LA 
back to signal 28L. Accordingly, the 
additional signal 4441 does not intro- 
duce a short block, with respect to 
braking distance for stopping trains. 
The C.T.C. machine in the dis- 
patcher’s office at Amarillo has a center 
panel 5 ft. long and at each side there 
are two 2.5-ft. panels set at angles in 
a “U” shape. The total length of the 
five panels is 15 ft. The illuminated 
track diagram on the machine has lamps 
in the lines representing tracks which 
are lighted to indicate track occupancy 
of all sections of main track and the 
sidings. Also, traffic-direction indi- 
cators show the direction in which traffic 


is lined up on the single track between 
sidings. Thus, the track-occupancy 
lamps report the locations of trains, 
and the traffic indicators show the direc- 
tion in which they are moving. 

The C.T.C. machine is equipped with 
an automatic graphic train recorder 
which indicates when trains enter and 
leave the OS track circuits at siding 
switches, and a new feature is that the 
clearing of the C.T.C. signals at each 
end of every siding is also recorded by 
the pen which provides the OS. The 
recorder pens are three-position and 
are normally on center. Clearing a 
signal in either direction at the end 
of a siding deflects the pen to the left 
if the switch is normal, or to the right 
if the switch is reversed. When a 
train occupies the OS section, the pen 
travels to the other extreme position. 
Thus a clear signal, an OS time, and 
the position of a switch for the train 
movement are automatically recorded 
graphically on the record sheet. 

The track changes and centralized 
traffic control on this project were 
planned and constructed by the forces 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
the major items of the signaling equip- 
ment being furnished by the Union 
Switch & Signal Co. 





Commissioner Patterson Calls 
for Fast, Safe, Efficient Roads 


NTERSTATE Commerce Commis- 

sioner William J. Patterson this 
week set out for delegates to the thirty- 
fifth convention of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen the 
objective of making the nation’s rail- 
roads “the fastest, the most efficient, 
and the safest of any in the world.” 
The commissioner spoke at the July 22 
session of the convention which is being 
held at San Francisco, Calif. 

“These aims and purposes,” he said, 
“must be constantly kept before all 
employees and officials of the railroads. 
This requires a high degree of coopera- 
tive action between the railroads, their 
employees, and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Every employee should 
be taught to do his part to bring this 
about. It has been my experience that 
when it comes to promoting safety on 
the railroads, the attitudes and sym- 
pathies of the officers are reflected right 
down through the ranks of employees, 
and that is equally true with respect to 
labor organizations. The attitude of 
the officers is likewise reflected down 
through the membership.” 
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The foregoing was preceded in Mr. 
Patterson’s address by his reference to 
the “increased number of accidents” in 
recent years, which he attributed in 
large part to the “accumulated strain” 
from the “unprecedented volume of 
traffic” that left “much equipment and 
roadway impaired,” and to “overworked 
and inexperienced employees.” He 
went on to say that “the emergency is 
passed and the time for remedial action 
to eliminate mounting casualties and 
losses from these causes is now at hand.” 


I. C. C. Has Been Active 


Meanwhile, the commissioner had re- 
called how the brotherhood and the 
commission “have worked cooperatively 
with respect to safety matters through 
the years.” The brotherhood, he said, 
was among the group which advocated 
enactment of the Safety Appliance law, 
Hours of Service law, Accident Investi- 


‘gation Act, Ashpan law, Locomotive 


Inspection law, and Signal Inspection 
law. “We feel that these laws have 
been administered in such a way as to 


make the railroads much safer on which 
to ride and work then they were prior 
to their enactment,” the commissioner 
added. He proceeded to tell the dele- 
gates of the “important steps that have 
been taken to improve safety” since 
the brotherhood’s previous convention 
in 1941. 

In that connection Mr. Patterson re- 
ported first that the commission’s power- 
reverse-gear and stoker orders, which 
had not been fully complied with at 
that time, “have now been satisfied.” 
With respect to the order requiring 
installation of improved air brakes on 
freight cars, he noted that it is now 
scheduled to become fully effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1949. If an extension becomes 
necessary, Mr. Patterson added, “it will 
be’ because the manufacturers have 
failed to deliver the equipment. The 
railroads are absorbing all the equip- 
ment they can get.” 

The commissioner next listed the 
January 16, 1946, order requiring (1) 
an emergency brake valve to be placed 
in the cab of the locomotive or on the 
front of the tender, to be used when 
the regular engineer’s valve is not acces- 
sible to the engineer or fireman, (2) a 
device whereby the height or quantity 
of water in the tender feed water tank 
may be ascertained from the cab or 
tender deck of the locomotive, and (3) 
an auxiliary steam or air supply to be 
used in operating power reverse gears 
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when there is failure of the normal air 
supply. This order is to become fully 
effective by June 1, 1948, and Mr. 
Patterson said “there is no indication 
that the installations will not be com- 
pleted by that time.” 

The most recent commission action 
discussed by the commissioner was the 
order requiring railroads to _ install 
manual or automatic block signals on 
lines where freight trains are operated 
at 50 m.p.h. or more or passenger trains 
at 60 m.p.h. or more, and also to install 
train-stop or train-control or cab-signal 
systems on lines where any train is 
operated at 80 m.p.h. or more. The 
investigation which resulted in this order 
was undertaken by the commission be- 
cause, as Mr. Patterson put it, “the 
occurrence of disastrous accidents in 
recent years, many of which resulted in 
considerable loss of life and injuries to 
passengers’ and employees, raised a 
serious question as to whether the means 
employed to promote safety have kept 
pace with the needs of modern railroad 
operation, and particularly with the in- 
creased hazards attending the operation 
of high-speed trains.” 

Mr. Patterson also referred to that 
recommendation of the commission’s 
latest annual report which asked that 
section 25 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act be amended to give the’ commission 
authority to require any carrier “to 
establish and maintain rules, regulations, 
and practices with respect to the opera- 
tion of trains intended to promote safety 
of railroad operation.” Noting that a 
bill to carry out thé recommendation 
has been introduced in the House, Mr. 
Patterson said that its enactment “would 
enable the commission to cure unsafe 
conditions which they are now without 
power to correct.” 

He added, for example, that it would 
“enable us to prohibit the operation of 
trains at unsafe speeds, or the opera- 
tion of passenger trains with cars of 
radically different standards of con- 
struction intermingled.” ~ 

With further reference to the in- 
creased train speeds of recent years, 
and the necessity for varied speed limits, 
Mr. Patterson said the speedometer or 
speed recorder “has become a safety 
device of no mean importance.” He 
conceded that locomotive crews “de- 
veloped great skill in their judgment 
of speed when locomotives were regu- 
larly assigned”; but “now that Diesels 
are quite generally being introduced 
and locomotives pooled, in the absence 
of a speedometer, the crews must neces- 
sarily depend entirely upon judgment, 
which is liable to err at times because 
of various circumstances, such as differ- 
ent riding characteristics of various 
locomotives, the vagaries of weather in- 
cluding fog and blinding rain or snow, 
and the presence or absence of the 
distinctive exhaust noise of the recipro- 
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cating steam locomotive.” 


commissioner looks forward “to the 


time when all road locomotives, irre- | 


spective of the propelling power used, 


will be equipped with properly main- a 
tained speedometers, preferably com- §& 


bined with speed recording mechanism.” 





Cadmium-Nickel 
Storage Battery 


Baker & Co., Newark 5, N. J., refiner 
of precious metals, has announced a 
cadmium nickel alkaline storage battery. 
Used in Europe for the past twenty 
years, the cadmium battery has been 
developed by Baker technicians to fit 
the needs of a wide variety of industries, 
including railway applications. The 
manufacturer states that the battery 
accepts high or low charge rates with- 
out finish rate limitations; that it has 
excellent capacities at low electrolyte 
temperatures with no danger of damage 
due to freezing; and that it does not 
produce fumes which will corrode steel 
or wood. It has a small spread between 
its charge and discharge voltages and 
is suitable for “floating” service applica- 
tions. The battery is sturdily con- 
structed to withstand mechanical abuses. 


The active material is held firmly in-~- 


perforated steel pockets. 


Thus the ~ 





A tray of Baker cadmium-nickel storage 
batteries suited to railroad service 


Rotating Attachment 
for Fork Lift Truck 


Tote boxes filled with scrap, refuse 
and many similar lift-truck loads for 
dumping can,now be unloaded directly 
with no intermediate handling. This 
is made possible by a device recently 
developed by the Clark Trucktractor 
Division of Clark Equipment Company, 
Battle Creek, Mich., which rotates the 
truck’s entire fork assembly. The mech- 
anism is adaptable to fixed or adjust- 
able forks, and other special attach- 
ments. 

Savings of time and manpower claimed 
for the device are accomplished by the 
elimination of manual operations. 





New Clark device rotates the entire fork assembly. 
Here, a load of stampings are being emptied into a truck 
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Test Installation of Vapor Car’s 
New Rador Heating System 


Rador, the war-developed heatung- 
modulation system developed by the 
Vapor Car Heating Company, Chicago, 
is now getting its first peacetime use in 
a test installation on the Chesapeake & 
Ohio. The new Rador control system 
is said to do for temperature what radar 
accomplishes in detection. A number of 
especially designed thermostats, each 
with its own search area, are constantly 
on guard for temperature deviations. 
This thermostatic search, upon encoun- 





vgnize i temperature control such 
factors as train speed, wind velocity, car 
insulation, sun load and number of pas- 
sengers. Vertical zoning establishes the 
relationship between overhead and floor 
heat so as to insure proper balance for 
all heat sources. 

Distribution of required heat is 
achieved primarily through panel radia- 
tion located at the sides of the car. The 
hot air rises through a duct from the 
side wall, with partial discharge oc- 





Schematic diagram of the Rador heating system, designed by the Vapor Car Heat- 

ing Company and now being tested on C. & UO. passenger car—(1) Warm air outlets; 

(2) thermostats to control unit fin; (3) heat deflector; (4) unit fin radiation; 
(5) thermostat to control radiation in floor; (6) radiation to warm floor 


tering such variation from the desired 
temperature, automatically alerts the 
heating equipment and corrects the con- 
dition in a zoned reaction. The result 
is maximum passenger comfort at all 
times. 

The key of the C. & O. installation is 
a special control panel which automati- 
cally determines whether heating, venti- 
lation, or cooling is to be used in estab- 
lishing the desired temperature. 

Each car is horizontally zoned to rec- 
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curring at the window sill. This sup- 
plies a thin heat veil over the cold win- 
dow glasses to offset the chill air nor- 
mally encountered at that point. The 
remainder of the hot air passes out 
through the continuous duct making up 
the entire side-wall panel of the car. The 
purpose of the panel is to offset radia- 
tion away from the body towards cold 
side walls and windows. Such radiant 
heating has already been successfully 
tested on the Illinois Central. 


Approximately 20 to 25 per cent of 
the side-wall heat is used by the radiant 
panel, the balance being discharged at 
the floor line to mix with car air by 
natural circulation. This prevents 
drafts, insures warmth at floor level, and 
provides vertical even temperature dis- 
tribution. This radiated temperature is 
controlled by the Rador thermostats lo- 
cated throughout the car, which auto- 
matically adjust the heating equipment 
through zone control and tend to prevent 
either overheating or underheating. 

The core of the heating equipment is 
a finned tube over an inner steam fed 
pipe. Steam is permitted to enter this 
inner pipe from the control valve at one 
end and is then discharged at the far 
end into the finned tube for radiation. 
In this way, heat is delivered to the cold 
section of the car first. As the steam 
comes back to the control valve through 
this finned tube, it condenses, the con- 
densate filling the space between the 
steam feed pipe and the finned tube and 
converting the entire unit into a heat- 
exchange medium. 

In operation, steam is intermittently 
“jetted” through the control valve of 
the heating unit in a cycle determined 
by the Rador thermostats. Variations 
in the length of time for the “on” cycles 
are regulated to establish the correct 
heat exchange value for meeting tem- 
perature requirements. 


Immediate Response 


Anticipating all factors involving 
temperature comfort, Rador control is 
designed to adjust the output of the 
heating units immediately to varying 
requirements without any intermediate 
operations. Operated electrically, the 
control valve falls into the “open” posi- 
tion in the event of electrical failure, to 
permit manual adjustment where nec- 
essary. 

Novel features incorporated in the 
Rador system provide for warm floors 
by means of heating coils placed below 
the floor, and vestibule heating which 
until now has never been done effec- 
tively. Because of its zoning provisions, 
Rador also permits temperature varia- 
tions in parlors, lounges and lavoratories 
when desired. It has been found, for 
example, that women prefer their 
lounges slightly warmer than do men. 
which is easily done with Rador. 

Because the system uses steam only 
in the amounts needed, a saving of over 
20 per cent in the steam usually ex- 
pended is anticipated. Economy dia- 
phragms avoid steam blows under the 
cars and also prevent the accumulation 
of ice on running gear and equipment. 

While the Rador svstem of heating 
modulation is applicable to various 1n- 
stallations, initial efforts will be confined 
to meeting the needs of the railroads. 
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GENERAL NEWS 





More Record Loadings 
Predicted by Kendall 


C.S.D. chairman renews plea 
for railroad-shipper-con- 
signee cooperation 


Continuance of “record breaking” car- 
loadings was predicted this week by War- 
ren C. Kendall, chairman of the Car Serv- 
ice Division, Association of American 
Railroads, as he reported in his latest 
monthly review of the “National Trans- 
portation Situation” on the “outstanding” 
movement of grain, expected coal loadings 
in excess of “any prior tonnage” and in- 
dications that industry generally “will 
reach new heights of production.” 

“The composite transportation picture 
shows clearly the necessity for maximum 
handling of all types of freight cars by 
carriers, shippers and consignees,” Mr. 
Kendall commented. “In the month of 
June, there was much evidence of such 
efficiency . including a reduction by 
the railroads of the average turn-around 
time per car and a reduction by the re- 
ceivers of the percentage of car detention. 
To maintain these high standards of car 
loading and use, each one of us must con- 
tinue the cooperative effort which has 
heretofore been so helpful.” 


Eighteen-Year Record—According to 
Mr. Kendall, grain and grain products 
loaded in the week ended July 12 totaled 
71,093 cars, a record not approached since 
August 3, 1929, when 75,062 cars were 
loaded and when the box car ownership 
was 321,000 cars greater. He said that by 
assuming that the bulk of the current load- 
ing was wheat and applying the average 
tons per car for 1946 as compared with 
1929, there were more tons loaded in the 
week ended July 12 than in the 1929 week. 
Loading of grain by roads serving Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas during the first 10 
days of July was reported as being 48 
per cent greater than the corresponding 
1946 period, Mr. Kendall noted, adding 
that the daily 1947 average in that period 
was 3,877 carloads, as compared with 
2,618 in 1946. 

There had been an unprecedented degree 
of cooperation by the grain trade in keep- 
ing offices open on Saturdays and Sundays 
for the inspection and handling of grain,” 
Mr. Kendall observed. “This work in- 
cluded the arrival and inspection of 1,318 
cars of wheat over the weekend of July 
12-13 and the ‘ordering’ of 436 cars on 
Sunday, the 13th, which otherwise could 
not have been ‘ordered’ and moved before 
the close of business Monday.” 

With respect to the open top car situa- 
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tion, Mr. Kendall said that, in view of the 
settlement of labor difficulties involving 
coal miners and the “heavy backlog” of 
orders requiring peak activity in steel and 
other major industries, it is apparent that 
demands for open top cars will be “very 
heavy” for the balance of 1947 and “pos- 
sibly heavier than ever before.” “The 
railroads must intensify their efforts to 
eliminate all avoidable delays in car han- 
dling,” he continued. “Shippers and re- 
ceivers likewise have a job to do in the‘r 
own interest by releasing cars as promptly 
as possible in accordance with objectives 
of the Car Efficiency Committees. A pro- 
gram of releasing all cars within 24 hours 
of arrival, and also loading in accordance 
with Car Service rules, thus confining 
equipment to normal channels, will ma- 
terially help the railroads to provide the 
fullest practical car supply to meet our 
transportation needs.” 


Fewer Cars—Turning to box cars, the 
requirements for which he said will be 
further intensified in early fall, Mr. Ken- 
dall reported 9,842,794 such cars were 
loaded during the first 27 weeks of 1947, 
an increase of 0.8 per cent over the cor- 
responding 1946 period, and that the 
ownership of serviceable box cars totaled 
696,047 as of June 15, a decrease of 5,130 
compared with June 15, 1946, and 21,832 
less than on June 15, 1945. “The Car 
Service Division will continue to expend 
all practical efforts to make the most 
equitable allocation of the available sup- 
ply,” he said, adding that the Eastern- 
Southern and non-grain originating roads 
in the West are delivering approximately 
1,600 empty box cars to the “granger lines” 
in the western territory. 

After noting that the loading of stock, 
ventilated box and refrigerator cars also 
continues to be heavy, Mr. Kendall, dis- 
cussing the automobile car situation, said 
that although roads owning aut mobile 
cars have made “substantial reduction” in 
the number of specially equipped cars made 
available to the automotive industry and 
returned them to general loading service. 
they still have been able to satisfactorily 

*handle the requirements of the automobile 
and parts industry. 

Another highlight in Mr. Kendall’s re- 
port is the assumption that henceforth the 
number of new freight cars installed each 
month will exceed retirements. “Records 
of the American Railway Car Institute, 
which include equipment ordered by all 
railroads and all private car lines, show 
that during . . . June orders were placed 
for 11,585 new freight cars,” he said. 
“Present prospects are that the losing trend 
of recent months during which more cars 
have been retired than there were new cars 
installed will be checked during . . . July.” 

(Continued on page 89) 


Erie Opens Akron 
Passenger Station | 


Wocdruff tells taxpayers city 
airport is their liability, 
new station their asset 


With the cutting of a ribbon stretched 
across the doorway, a young Akron (Ohio) 
lady, chosen “Miss Erie” for the occasion, 
on July 16 officially opened the Erie’s new 
passenger station in the “Rubber City,” 
The formal dedication was held at the 
station following an Erie luncheon at the 
Mayflower hotel, attended by 250 citizens 
of Akron, officers of the railroad and 
guests. Noel Michell, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, was toastmaster. 
Russell Baer, chairman of the depot com- 
mittee, introduced Robert E. Woodruff, 
president of the Erie, who described briefly 
the historical background of the Erie’s pas- 
senger facilities at Akron and the develop- 
ments which led the road to withdraw as 
a tenant of the union station and construct 
its own facility. 

Mr. Woodruff stated that this decision 
was based on the economic advantage of 
operating an independent station and the 
fact that the Erie could establish itself “as 
a greater competitive factor and provide 
better service for the area.” He went on 
to point out that the new station “was built 
on Erie land—with Erie money—and the 
Erie will pay increased taxes to your muni- 
cipality because of its having been built.” 

Contrasting this procedure with the 
building of the city’s airport, Mr. Wood- 
ruff said: “Some years ago you wanted 
an airport and you got the federal govern- 
ment to contribute a part of the cost. The 
city of Akron spent around $4 million of 
the taxpayers’ money. The airport is used 
by four airlines but already it is not suit- 
able for their use and they want to move 
elsewhere. They are free to do this be- 
cause they have no money of their own 
invested in it. The facilities have not been 
a tax burden on them because they pay 
no taxes. These air lines pay only a 
nominal amount for the use of the airport. 
It is my understanding that the city gets 
only about 40 per cent of its operating cost 
from the air lines. The rest of the expense 
comes out of the pockets of the taxpayers, 
including the railroads.” In contrast, the 
Erie president pointed out, “the railroads in 
Akron last year paid a total of $193,000 to 
the city of Akron, part of which is used for 
maintaining your schools, your city govern- 
ment and your airport.” 

Mr. Woodruff asserted that it was his 
purpose “to do everything humanly possi- 
ble in the interest of better passenger serv- 
ice for our friends and patrons in Akron 
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By the almost simultaneous release 
of the products of two major producers 
of motion picture “shorts,” a nationwide 
audience is being reminded of the rail- 
roads’ place in the national economy, the 
service they perform, and some of the 
difficulties that restrict their improve- 
ment of that service. One of the new 
documentary films dealing with the rail- 
road industry is the current March of 
Time release, “New Trains for Old?” 
The other, released by RKO Pathe, Inc., 
as a part of its “This Is America” 
series, is entitled “Whistle in the 
Night.” 

Both pictures give a_ well-balanced 
and objective outline of the work the 
railroads do, both in running trains and 
behind the scenes, and throw the spot- 
light on the significance of the industry 
in the nation’s social and commercial life. 
Scenic views, action sequences in shops 
and freighthouses, terminals and yards, 





Railroads Star in Two Movies 


and impressive “before and after” scenes 
that show recent improvements in pas- 
senger equipment—these are among the 
means by which the story is told. 

Both pictures make the point that the 
railroads have been handicapped by ris- 
ing costs and lagging rates in placing 
new developments in service. The op- 
portunities for more improvements in 
this direction are emphasized in the 
March of Time production by Robert R. 
Young, chairman of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, who outlines some of the ideas he 
has recently advocated in several forums, 
with which comments the responses of 
William T. Faricy, president of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads, are 
appropriately dovetailed, with the result 
that the audience is impressed both with 
the railroads’ opportunities to make 
progress and with the advances they are 
making in taking advantage of those 
opportunities. 








without any increased cost to the taxpayers 
or to the users of the service. These 
facilities are being provided in the American 
tradition of free enterprise in the true sense 
of the word. They have been bought and 
paid for by private capital without the aid 
of any subsidy whatever.” 

The new station is conveniently located 
at South Broadway and Exchange streets, 
close to the heart of the business district. 
The waiting room presents an unusually 
clean and neat appearance. The walls are 
finished with decorative glass. The seats 
are leather-upholstered chairs and couches. 


From the waiting room a bridge leads over - 


the tracks; it is connected with an island 
platiorm by a stairway and _ reversible 
escalator. A second platform for parked 
sleepers is provided, and, incident to the 
opening of the new facilities, an Akron- 
Chicago sleeping car was established. 

As quickly as new equipment now on 
order is delivered, all Erie passenger trains 
serving Akron will be operated with Diesel- 
electric locomotives. New coaches, dining 
cars and sleepers will replace existing cars 
on the trains. A coach and a dining car, 
recently rebuilt and modernized at the 
road’s Susquehanna shops, along with a 
modern 4-bedroom—6 roomette—6 section 
sleeping car and a Diesel freight locomo- 
tive, were on exhibition at the station in 
connection with the opening ceremonies. 


New “Railway Accounting 
Rules” Book Being Issued 


The next issue of the A.A.R. Accounting 
Division’s “Railway Accounting Rules,” to 
be known as the September 1, 1947, edition, 
is expected to be ready for distribution 
“sometime during the middle or latter part 
of August,” according to a recent announce- 
ment from Division Secretary E. R. Ford. 
The new or amended rules and forms in- 
cluded in the edition will become effective 
September 1. 

The announcement stated further that, 
pursuant to the usual practice, one copy 
will be furnished without charge to each 
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railway accounting officer who is a mem- 
ber of the division, and additional copies 
may be obtained by member roads and their 
employees for 75 cents each when ordered 
in quantities of 10 or more and $1 when 
ordered in quantities of less than 10.. Prices 
to non-member roads and their employees 
are double the foregoing. Orders should 
be placed with Mr. Ford, Transportation 
Building, Washington 6, D. C., with re- 
mittances made payable to A.A.R. 


A.A.R. Officers Urge Adoption 
of Combined Shipping Form 


Three vice-presidents of the Association 
of American Railroads are urging the as- 
sociation’s member roads to adopt the re- 
vised five-part combined shipping form 
which has been developed by a joint traffic- 
operating-accounting committee. The form 
consists of a bill of lading, shipping order. 
freight waybill, shipping order copy and 
memorandum harmonized so as to prepare 
all parts at one writing. 

Samples of the revised form were sent 
recently to chief accounting, operating, and 
traffic officers of A.A.R. member roads with 
an accompanying circular signed by A.A.R. 
Vice-Presidents E. H. Bunnell, J. H. 
Aydelott. and A. F. Cleveland. The rail- 
road officers also received copies of the 
pamphlet issued by the A.A.R. in Septem- 
ber, 1944, to set forth the advantages of 
the combined form. The revised forms will 
replace those appearing on pages 12-21 of 
that pamphlet. As pointed out in the cir- 
cular, the revised forms contain new block 
spacing for shippers’ special instructions, 


shippers’ invoice numbers and customers” 


numbers, c.o.d. information, and pick-up and 
delivery service. 

“The advantages of this unit form,” 
Messrs. Bunnell, Aydelott and Cleveland 
said, “are so apparent to the United States 
government that its use on government 
trafic which was inaugurated early in 1943 
will be continued. We urge that member 
lines adopt this five-part unit form for both 
straight and order shipments and that this 


be the form furnished by the railroads to 
their agents and to shippers.” 

The circular also quoted from a report 
of the Railroad Committee for the study of 
Transportation (R. V. Fletcher, chairman) 
which had this to say: “In the cases where 
carriers furnish the bill of lading forms to 
their patrons, or where forms are printed 
by the shippers which do not tie in with 
their sales, accounting and other practices, 
there appears to be ample opportunity, 
through diligent effort upon the part of in- 
dividual carriers, to obtain adoption gen- 
erally of the harmonized form. In the 
cases of shippers who provide their own 
bills of lading correlated with other ac- 
counting documents, it is recommended that 
the individual carriers use their good offices 
with the shippers to work out some equit- 
able arrangement for inclusion of the way- 
bill in the shipper’s combination form.” 


Establish Installment Plans 
for Ticket Purchases 


Two plans whereby tickets and other 
services incident to travel may be obtained 
on credit and paid for in monthly install- 
ments have been arranged. One plan, 
which involves some 59 major railroads, 
will become effective on September 1, 
H. W. Siddall, chairman of the Railroad 
Passenger Interterritorial committee, has 
announced. The other plan was placed in 
effect by the Texas & Pacific on July 18 
and is a separate arrangement. 

Mr. Siddall explained that the joint 
installment plan will require only the sig- 
nature of the individual for credit and no 
down payment will be necessary. Loca! 
banks cooperating in the plan will pass 
upon the eligibility of an applicant and 
advance to the railroad the money request- 
ed by the traveler. The traveler will 
make payments, with interest, tothe loan- 
ing bank. Application blanks will be avail- 
able in all ticket offices of the cooperating 
carriers and will be acted upon within 
24 hours. 

This plan is in no way connected with 
the travel card plan of the Rail Travel 
Credit Agency, which is designed chiefly 
for convenience rather than for install- 
ment buying. It replaces a similar service 
offered through the Travelers’ Credit Cor- 
poration in 1940, which was discontinued 
during the war. 

The T. & P. plan differs from the 
national plan in that the railroad itself is 
the loaning agency. The T. & P. plan 
stipulates, in substance: (1) Any person 
planning a round-trip journey—for busi- 
ness or pleasure—where the first-class fare 
is $50 or more, exclusive of federal tax, 
may make application for installment buy- 
ing of his transportation at any of the 
road’s passenger agencies where the ar- 
rangement is in effect. 

(2) After approval of the applicant's 
credit standing, a ticket is issued and the 
customer makes a down payment of not 
less than 25 per cent of the ticket’s total 
cost. 

(3) The passenger signs a promissory 
note for the balance, which is payable im 
consecutive monthly installments for six 
months. A service charge of two per cent 
on the unpaid balance is made at the time 
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the transaction is closed, which amount 
can be spread over a six-month period. 
To use this «credit plan, patrons must 
originate their trip at one of eight desig- 
nated T. & P. terminals, and, to reach off- 
line destinations, must buy transportation 
via certain specified points. The railroad’s 
installment plan has no connection with its 
own credit card operations nor those of the 
Rail Travel Credit Agency, of which the 
T. & P. is one of 45 participating members. 


Newcomen Society to Honor 
Monon Centennial 


For its 1947 national pilgrimage, the 
American Newcomen Society will mark the 
centennial anniversary of the Chicago, In- 
dianapolis & Louisville at French Lick 
Springs, Ind., on August 6 and 7, under the 
auspices of the Indiana Committee of the 
Newcomen Society. Events during the 
pilgrimage will include special Newcomen 
luncheons and a dinner. In the course of 
the affair, honor will be paid to the Monon’s 
president, John W. Barriger, who was the 
first Newcomen lecturer before Princeton 
University. 


Need Close Tie Between Agents, 
Claim Prevention Officers 


Railroad freight claim and prevention 
officers should, whenever possible, attend 
meetings of the Freight Agents Association 
to maintain the interest of the station men in 
loss and damage prevention, according to a 
letter directed to freight claim and preven- 
tion officers by the National Freight Loss 
and Damage Prevention Committee. The 
latter—an arm of the Freight Claim Divi- 
sion of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, composed of freight claim agents and 
freight claim prevention officers of 14 rail- 
roads and the Railway Express Agency— 
said that such action “will result in a valu- 
able exchange of information,” and will 
show the agents that “the freight claim 
agents and prevention officers are behind 
their efforts in controlling loss and damage.” 

In a report on perishable freight delay, 
the committee said that payments arising 
from delays had increased 182 per cent 
during the five year period, 1942-1946, as 
compared with the 1937-1941 period. Prac- 
tically all of this increase occurred during 
1945 and 1946, the report stated. The great 
part of this expense, according to the com- 
mittee, can be stopped by “paying particular 
attention to refrigerator traffic.” 


Monon Plans Four-Day Fete 
for Its Centennial 


As a feature of the centennial now being 
celebrated along its lines throughout July, 
the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville will 
operate the “William Mason”—said to be 
the oldest original equipment in the country 
which can still run under its own power— 
over its Chicago-Louisville, Ky., line dur- 
ing the period, July 27 to July 30, inclusive. 
Also during these four days, celebrations 
will be staged at New Albany, Ind., birth- 
Place of the New Albany & Salem, fore- 
Tunner of the Monon. They will include 
Parades, fireworks, .band competitions, 
model railroad displays and other special 
activities, 
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Joining the “William Mason” train in 
New Albany on July 30, will be a replica 
of “The Best Friend of Charleston,” loaned 
by the Southern. It will bring Governor 
Simeon Willis of Kentucky and other 
dignitaries to the Monon event. The 
“William Mason,” loaned for the occasion 
by the Baltimore & Ohio, will arrive in 
New Albany at 2 p.m. to start the final 
day’s activities at the old Monon station 
there. The first of the road’s new Diesel- 
powered “Hoosiers” will enter New Albany 
at 3 p.m., that day, carrying Governor 
Ralph Gates of Indiana, Governor Dwight 
H. Green of Illinois and others. 

President John W. Barriger and other 
officers of the Monon will accompany the 
“William Mason” during its four-day run, 
stopping at key points along the line. 
Entertainers making the -trip will stage 
tabloid shows at each of its stops. The 
train will operate from Hammond, Ind., 
to LaFayette on July 27; from LaFayette 
to Bloomington on the 28th; from Bloom- 
ington to Salem on the 29th; and from 
Salem to New Albany on the 30th, stopping 
at most intermediate points. 

A number of Monon “birthday parties” 
have been held in communities along the 
railroad’s lines. On July 11, at Monticello, 
Ind., one of eight new musical composi- 
tions written by the railroad’s centennial 
director, John A. McGee, entitled “Monti- 
cello Moon,” was introduced to the public. 


More Record 
Loadings Predicted 


(Continued from page 87) 
At the same time, Mr. Kendall disclosed 
that the number of serviceable freight cars 
as of July 1 amounted to 1,656,939, a de- 
crease of 726 under the June 1 total. 


Detention Reduced—Among other 
things, Mr. Kendall also reported that the 
average turn-around time for June was 
13.2 days, as compared with 13.4 days in 
May and 14.60 days in April; and, for the 
six months ended with June, the percent- 
age of detention of freight cars was 16.5, 
as compared with 18.9 per cent for the 
first six months of 1946 and 15.48 per cent 
for June of this year. 

With respect to military transportation, 
Mr. Kendall said that the ordinary freight 
shipments of the War Department do not 
create any “particular problems” at pres- 
ent, adding that phosphate rock and am- 
monium nitrate are the only two com- 
modities moving in volume which create a 
daily demand for freight equipment. 

Discussing a July 11 announcement by 
the Mexican government with respect to 
its adoption of restrictive measures in con- 
nection with the importation of goods from 
the U. S.—a temporary measure designed 
to correct the current deficit in Mexico’s 
balance of international payments — Mr. 
Kendall said that so far as shipments 
routed via the National Railways of Mex- 
ico sare concerned, the C. S. D. will in 
the administration of C. S. D. Embargo 
400 assure that any necessary import 
licenses have been obtained before permits 
are issued. Where shipments are routed 
into Mexico via lines other than the Na- 


tional and are not covered by the embargo, 
it will be the responsibility of the United 
States lines to assure themselves that 
commodities restricted by the Mexican 
government are not accepted for trans- 
portation. 


Equipment on Order 


Class I railroads and private car lines 
had 109,556 new freight cars on order on 
July 1,.as compared with 101,980 on June 1, 
according to the Association of American 
Railroads. Of the former total, Class I roads 
and railroad-owned privately controlled 
refrigerator companies had 102,634 new 
freight cars on order, compared with 98,630 
on June 1, and 39,437 on July 1, 1946. 

Cars on order by Class I roads on July 1 
included 37,799 hopper cars, of which 2,425 
were covered hoppers; 6.697 gondolas, 1,093 
flat, 9,725 refrigerator, 50 stock, 318 mis- 
cellaneous freight cars and 46,952 box cars, 
including 43,118 plain and ventilated and 
3,834 automobile box cars. Of the total 
number of new freight cars which Class I 
roads had on order on July 1, 24,484 will 
be built in railroad shops and 78,150 in 
outside shops. 

The Class I roads had 794 locomotives 
on order on July 1, compared with 615 on 
the same day in 1946. The former total 
included 24 steam, five electric and 765 
Diesel-electric locomotives, compared with 
86 steam, six electric and 523 Diesel-elec- 
trics a year ago. 

Class I roads installed 20,735 new freight 
cars in service in the first half of 1947, of . 
which 5,249 were installed in June. New 
freight cars put in service in the first six 
months of 1946 totaled 18,256. Those in- 
stalled in the 1947 period included 5,498 
hopper cars, of which 870 were covered 
hoppers; 1,860 gondolas, 1,276 refrigerator, 
454 flat, 500 stock, 100 miscellaneous freight 
cars and 11,047 box cars, including 8,614 
plain and ventilated and 2,433 automobile 
box cars. 

The Class I roads also put 418 new loco- 
motives in service in the first six months of 
1947, of which 63 were steam, one electric 
and 354 Diesel-electric. New locomotives 
installed in the same period last year to- 
taled 180, of which 56 were steam and 124 
Diesel-electric. 

The Class I roads retired 25,918 freight 
cars in 1947, of which number 5,356 were 
retired in June. As of July 1, 1946, there 
were 29,021 cars retired. 


Young Urges Faster Freight, 
Tourist Cruise Trains 


Commenting on the current freight car 
shortage in a radio interview July 16, 
broadcast on the American Broadcasting 
Company’s Woman of Tomorrow program, 
Robert R. Young, chairman of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, declared that it is not a re- 
sult of war conditions but of the decline 
during the past 20 years of about one-fourth 
in the number of cars available. “In no 
single year after 1930 did the railroads buy 
as many new cars as were scrapped in each 
year,” Mr. Young said. 

In the face of the record-breaking freight 
traffic being offered the railroads, he con- 
tinued, “freight train speeds west of the 
Mississippi river average only 15 m.p.h. 
That means fruit and vegetables moving 
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out of California cannot reach the Chicago 
markets until the seventh morning, and 
New York the ninth morning. Is it any 
wonder that our melons, strawberries, etc., 
give us effete easterners the colic because 
they have to be picked so green?” Mr. 
Young expressed the opinion that freight 
train speeds can be speeded up, “in time per- 
haps to equal passenger train speeds. .. . 
One would need only to speed up freight 
train schedules all over the country 10 or 
15 per cent to completely eliminate the box 
car shortages which we are currently read- 
ing about, and which are causing so much 
loss to the American farmer.” 

The C. & O. chairman also commented on 
the possibilities for expanding railroad 
passenger business through the improvement 
of equipment and appeals to youthful travel- 
ers in the way of special “adventure” trips 
at low cost. The same thing can be done 
for adults, he suggested, and costs can be 
held to the low basis which popular trains, 
for example the Southern Pacific’s “Day- 
lights,” have proved profitable. 

“Among other things I hope to see done 
by the railroads in the near future,” said 
Mr. Young in this connection, “is the es- 
tablishment of travel trains to take the place 
of the cruise ship. . . . I would like to see 
a specially appointed fleet of cruise trains 
operate the year ’round to the national 
parks, the Grand Canyon, Yomesite, the 
Golden Gate, Niagara Falls, Washington, 
Williamsburg, New Orleans—the choice is 
unlimited. At one season they could operate 
in one direction—at other seasons in other 
directions. . . . What the railroads need 
is to give the people more worthwhile serv- 
ices and then advertise them. The people’s 
travel urge is greater than ever. They 
have more leisure time, more travel time 
than they had 25 or even 10 years ago. 
People have more money to travel. And 
it’s time the railroads started doing some- 
thing about it.” 


Missouri Pacific Hospital at 
St. Louis Enlarged 


A modern, five-floor annex to the 325- 
bed hospital of the Missouri Pacific Hos- 
pital Association at St. Louis, Mo., is the 
latest improvement in its medical facilities 





























available at minimum costs to 45,000 rail- 
road employees. The $250,000 addition 
features extensive use of tile in its walls, 
contributing much to the attractive, sani- 
tary appearance of the interior. The annex 
offers daily service by specialists in the 
following clinics: dental, eye, ear, nose 
and throat, physical medicine, heart and 
metabolism. 

The association’s six-story St. Louis 
hospital is the largest segment in a chain 
of medical services extending to 396 sepa- 
rate points and covering 12 states. In 
addition to M. P. employees, it accommo- 
dates employees of the Gulf, Mobile & 
Ohio, Terminal Ra‘lroad Association of 
St. Louis, Southern, Manufacturers’, Amer- 
ican Refrigerator Transit Company and 
all subsidiary lines of the M. P. except 
its Texas lines. The association—owned, 
operated and controlied by M. P. employees 
—is financed by authorized deductions from 
the payroll of members and from charges 
to non-member patients. 


Benefit Payments Continue to 
Rise; Hit $16 Million 


During May, approximately 225,000 in- 
dividuals received $16,137,000 in retirement 
and death benefits—the highest amount ever 
recorded under the Railroad Retirement 
Act—according to the “Monthly Review” 
of the Railroad Retirment Board. These 
figures, the review stated, are about 20 per 
cent higher than the corresponding monthly 
average of 1946, due primarily to the 
Crosser Law’s new monthly death benefits, 
the larger number of retirements made pos- 
sible by the new disability provisions and 
the amounts added to more than 45,000 an- 
nuities that had been awarded before the 
amendments. 

Applications for employee annuities 
reached 3,725 during the month, compared 
with 4,525 in April. Annuities awarded 
during May totaled 4,034—the largest figure 
for any month in almost nine years—at an 
average monthly rate of $67.02. 

Railroad unemployment insurance activi- 
ties declined by approximately one-fourth 
from April to May. The number of appli- 
cations for certificate of benefit rights 


dropped 27 per cent to 6.563 and unem- 





Waiting room of new annex to M. P. hospital at St. Louis 
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ployment claims declined from 153,838 to 
115,697. The board, in its employment op- 
erations, reported an increase of placements 
from 6,638 in April to 7,565 in May, attrib- 
uting the rise to the seasonal demand for 
maintenance-of-way laborers. Placements 
of claimants, however, declined by 784 dur- 
ing the month. 

During the 1947-48 benefit year approx- 
imately $31,300,000 in sickness benefits will 
be distributed to men and about $4,700,000 
to women, the Review estimated. Four- 
fifths of the amount to be paid to women 
will be for illness and injuries and the re- 
mainder for maternity, it was calculated. 


Operating Revenues in June 
13.2 Per Cent Above 1946 


From preliminary reports of 84 Class I 
railroads representing 80.8 per cent of total 
operating revenues, the Association of 
American Railroads has estimated that the 
June gross amounted to $560,081,558, an 
increase of 13.2 per cent above the $494. 
698,007 reported for the same 1946 month. 
Estimated June freight revenues were 
$445,035,663, compared with $366,322,039, 
an increase of 21.5 per cent, while esti- 
mated passenger revenues were $69,619,530, 
compared with $88,722,348, a decrease of 
21.5 per cent. The estimate for all other 
revenues was $45,426,365, compared with 
$39,653,620, an increase of 14.6 per cent. 


June Ton-Miles 


The volume of freight traffic handled by 
Class I railroads in June was 3% per cent 
above the corresponding 1946 month, and 
amounted to 51,500,000,000 ton-miles, ac- 
cording to a preliminary estimate by the 
Association of American Railroads. 

The table summarizes revenue ton-miles 
for the first six months of 1947 and 1946: 





Per 

cent 

in- 

1947 1946 crease 

January .. 53,294,374,000 48,225,789,000 10.5 

February . 48,485,909,000 45,080,780,000 7.6 

Marc . 56,148,921,000 52,393,533.000 7.2 

April .... 50,693,767,000 37,407,551,000 35.5 

May ....@ 56,000,000,000 39,464,673,000 42.0 

June ....b 51,500,000,000 49,783,762,000 3.5 
Total six 


months. .316,122,971,000 272,356,088,000 16.1 





a Revised estimate. 
b Preliminary estimate. 


C. H. Murray Named Delegate 
to Stockholm Labor Meeting 


C. H. Murray, vice-president of the 
American Rolling Mill Company, has been 
appointed by the United States Department 
of Labor as a delegate representing the 
iron and steel industry at the International 
Labor Conference in Stockholm, Sweden, 
from August 19 to September 21. 


Faricy Eulogizes E. A. Smith 


Elmer A. Smith, late senior general at- 
torney of the Illinois Central, whose death 
on July 16 was reported in Railway Age of 
July 19, page 61, was paid tribute last week 
by William T. Faricy, president of the 
Association of American Railroads. In his 
statement Mr. Faricy said. 

“Filmer Smith is dead. This noble soul, 
—unselfish, idealistic, enthusiastic, coura- 
geous—has crossed the Great Divide where 
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time blends with eternity. If it were given 
to us to see beyond that mystic horizon, 
probably we should see Elmer carrying 
whatever burdens were in sight—his neigh- 
bors’ as well as his own—a song in his 
heart, his eyes fixed on the stars, finding 
his ultimate triumph in selfless service to 
those in need of help. 

“Elmer, the most profound legal student 
of railroad economics of his time, has left 
his ineradicable mark in the annals of 
twentieth century railroading. Elmer, the 
philosopher, the idealist, the musician, the 
devoted friend, will never be forgotten by 
those who had the great privilege of know- 
ing him.” 


Southern Pacific Engineers 
Stage Brief Strike 


A short-lived strike of locomotive engi- 
neers on the Southern Pacific lines west 
of El Paso, the culmination of several 
years of controversy over certain local 
working rules and minimum pay provisions, 
took effect at 6:00 p.m. July 21 and ter- 
minated at 12:37 a.m. July 22 after rail- 
road and union officers, ending an all-day 
conference, agreed upon a settlement in- 
volving adoption of most of the rules 
changes and abandonment of the demand 
for an increased minimum day’s pay. 

The dispute was originally referred to 
a National Railway Labor Panel emergency 
board in July, 1945. This board recom- 
mended denial of the wage increase and 
ruled variously on the rule changes— 
which were of a local nature, involving 
such questions as minimum speeds through 
tunnels; suitable respirators and smoke de- 
flectors on engines; yard tenders on road 
engines in yard service; a maximum of 2 
helper engines per train; “adequate” wash- 
ing, changing and writing facilities at ter- 
minals; and a maximum age of 56 for the 
hiring of engineers. The railroad and the 
brotherhood had not come to complete ac- 
cord on the settlement, however, and the 
union went ahead with its strike plans 
without waiting the usual 60 days’ “cooling- 
off period,” contending that the 1945 emer- 
gency board’s findings had not been com- 
plied with. 

All shipments of livestock, perishables 
and explosives were embargoed as of 12:01 
am. July 21. The embargo was cancelled 
the following day. Considerable perishable 
traffic was involved in the brief tie-up, and 
parallel lines experienced some congestion 
due to an accumulation of traffic caused 
by the threat of strike on the S. P. An 
early recall of the striking engineers en- 
abled a restoration of nearly normal serv- 
ice late in the morning of July 22. 

The strike went on despite the appoint- 
ment by President Truman of an emergency 
board to investigate the disputes. Members 
of the board, which was created by an 
Executive Order issued July 18, are 
Chairman Grady Lewis of Washington, 
D.C., Leverett Edwards of Oklahoma City, 
Okla., attorneys, and Paul A. Dodd, pro- 
fessor of the University of California. The 
board convened in San Francisco, Calif., 
on July 23; and P. O. Peterson, general 
chairman of the B. of L. E. on the S. P., 
dropped dead as he was making the open- 
ing statement of the union’s case. 

Before the strike was called off, it was 
denounced in the Senate by Senator 
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C. N. R. to Dieselize Prince Edward Island line 


The Canadian National has started its program of complete Dieselization on the Prince Edward Island 
line with these-two 44-ton, 380-hp. Alco-G.E. Diesel-electric locomotives, designed for operation_in mul- 
tiple unit. The locomotives were shipped in May from the General Electric locomotive plant at Erie, Pa. 
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Knowland, Republican of California. 
Speaking at the July 21 session, he called 
the then-threatened strike “a matter of ab- 
solute irresponsibility on the part of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers.” He 
added: “If there are loopholes in the Rail- 
way Labor Act which permit this type of 
irresponsibility, that act should be 
modified.” 

Also, Senator Morse, Republican of Ore- 
gon, inserted in the Congressional Record 
telegrams which the Oregon delegation in 
Congress had sent to President Truman, 
Chairman Frank P. Douglass of the Na- 
tional Mediation Board and Alvanley John- 
ston, grand chief engineer of the B. of L. 
E. The telegrams, as Mr. Morse summar- 
ized them “make perfectly clear to the 
officials of the railroad brotherhood that it 
is the opinion of the Oregon delegation that 
there is absolutely no justification whatever 
for a strike at this time, so long as peace- 
ful procedures are available to the parties 
to the dispute for the settlement of the 
dispute.” 


C. & O. Resumes Encouragement 
of Employee Recreation 


Revival of a health and recreational pro- 
gram for the more than 50,000 employees 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio has been an- 
nounced by Robert J. Bowman, president. 
The program, started in 1923 and discon- 
tinued during the depression year of 1931, 
will be directed by Charles R. Hook, Jr., 
assistant to the president—personnel. Par- 
ticipation by the company in employee rec- 
reational activities will amount to bearing 
one-half the actual expense of equipment 
and uniforms in all instances where em- 
ployees form athletic teams, and to per- 
mitting the use of available railroad prop- 
erties for athletic activities where this does 
not interfere with railway operations. 


Marketing Needs Require Roads 
to Coordinate Schedules 


“Those who contend that compliance with 
the Sherman anti-trust act requires a helter- 
skelter, wide-open, competitive speed race 
of freight trains, shut their eyes to realities. 
What they actually propose is complete 


* * 


disruption of efficient railroad transporta- 
tion.” Thus are the efforts of the U. S. 
Department of Justice to force unmitigated 
competition in freight services and sched- 
ules characterized in a statement issued 
this week in support of the Reed-Bulwinkle 
bill by Harold M. Sims, director of public 
relations, Western Association of Railway 
Executives. 

Pointing out that between the Pacific 
coast and such gateways as St. Louis, Mo., 
and Chicago, 2,200 combinations of routings 
are in common use, and that producing 
areas vary in their néarness to main line 
routes, Mr. Sims asserted: “Through col- 
laboration by railroads, shippers and their 
associations, freight train schedules are set 
up and coordinated in such a way as to 
afford the growers and shippers the equiva- 
lent of one-line transportation service, and 
in so far as is possible and practical, op- 
portunity to market their production profit- 
ably anywhere in the United States.” 

The Western railways’ public relations 
chief went on to point out that railroad 
freight train service involves many connec- 
tions which require that all of the roads, 
through collaboration, establish definite de- 
parture and arrival times at initial, inter- 
mediate and final terminals which will co- 
ordinate with the schedules of connecting 
roads. 

There are other considerations, according 
to Mr. Sims. Perishable industries de- 
pend upon train schedules which can be 
relied upon—operating schedules with suffi- 
cient elasticity “to make up time” when 
delays occur. Also, for purposes of 
diverting perishable cars, the shipper must 
know the relative location of his shipments, 
and what connections can be relied upon if 
he decides to divert his car. Further- 
more, in connection with the shipment of 
perishables, arrival ahead of time is as 
undesirable as arrival late. Finally, collabo- 
ration on freight schedules by the rail- 
roads broadens markets by permitting a 
wide belt of producers to compete on 
equal transportation terms. 

Regarding the Lincoln anti-trust case, 
Mr. Sims declared: “Certain Department 
of Justice officials have toured the country 
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declaiming about the alleged skulduggery 
of the railroads. Their cant has been taken 
up by a certain few columnists, radio com- 
mentators, politicians and newspapers. In 
broadcasts, press and speeches a flood of 
vicious charges against the railroads have 
been unloosed. As alleged proof that the 
railroads conspire to abuse their shippers, 
they tell of a car of perishables here that 
was deliberately delayed en route, a car 
some place else that was not forwarded on 
the next connecting train, or a car that 
was not delivered immediataely upon ar- 
rival. None evinces the slightest concern 
as to what the growers and shippers need 
and want and expect of the railroads.” 


Narrow Gage Dome Car Brings 
Branch Line Travel Boom 


One of the nation’s few remaining nar- 
row gage passenger trains now sports a 
glass-top “Silver Vista” observation car. 
The Denver & Rio Grande Western built 
the new car in its company shops and 
placed it in service on its scenic Silverton- 
Durango (Colo.) branch on June 22. The 
glass-top car leaves Durango for the round 
trip to Silverton every Tuesday, Thursday 
and Saturday, and on Sunday makes the 
trip over Cumbres Pass to Alamosa, return- 
ing on Monday. Seats are sold in the ob- 
servation car, coach tickets being honored, 
and, according to the Rio Grande’s system 
newspaper, “Green Light,” capacity loads 
have been carried since its inauguration. 


Illinois Commission Delays 
Commuter Fare Increase 


Plans of six Chicago railroads to in- 
crease commutation fares 20 per cent, as 
reported in Railway Age of July 5, page 56, 


cy 


were shelved on July 8 by the [Illinois 
Commerce Commission. The new schedule 
of fares would have taken effect August 1 
had the commission not suspended the 
new tariffs until November 29, pending the 
outcome of hearings set for September 9 
to determine the “reasonableness” of the 
advances. 


B. & O. Traffic Men Get New 
Sales Training Course 


The first of 250 freight traffic representa- 
tives of the Baltimore & Ohio on July 28 
will begin a tour during which they will 
study railroad and industrial facilities in 
St. Louis, Mo., Lousville, Ky., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Indianapolis, Ind., Dayton, Ohio, 
Wheeling, W. Va., Pittsburgh, Pa., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Rochester, N. Y., and Buffalo. 
The training tours will last two weeks. 
Twelve men, in charge of a group leader, 
will make the trip at one time aboard a 
special school car. The training program 
will continue into 1948. 

In an earlier training program, which is 
just being concluded, the same freight rep- 
resentatives made a study of facilities be- 
tween New York and Chicago, stopping at 
Toledo, Ohio, Akron, Youngstown, Cum- 
berland, Md., Washington, D. C., Baltimore, 
Md., and Philadelphia. 


“Lack of Offerings” Cause 
for Barge Line Embargo 


A Mississippi Valley Barge Line em- 
bargo issued July 15, effective July 21, 
announces the non-acceptance of carload 
and l.c.l. freight for movement from, to or 
via the ports of Cairo, Ill., Evansville, Ind., 
Helena, Ark., Henderson, Ky., Louisville, 
Owensboro, Paducah and Vicksburg, Miss. 
The reason for the embargo was first given 





A test load of 137!, tons, equivalent to the weight of a locomotive and tender, 

moving from dock to vessel during the official trial of M. V. “Gadsden,” a “loco- 

motive carrier,” first of its type under American flag. It was converted at Bethle- 

hem Steel Shipbuilding Division’s Baltimore yard, and it has an 88-ft. boom, said 
to be the biggest ever built in this country 
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as a “lack of offerings and inadequate 


revenue,’ but a subsequent amendment 
changed the basis to “suspension of 
service.” 


Pennsylvania Assigns Diesels 
to Extended Freight Runs 


Coincident with the assignment of three 
Electro-Motive 6,000-hp. 4-unit Diesel loco- 
motives to its “LCL-1” and “CG-8” freight 
trains, the Pennsylvania extended these 
trains, effective July 16 and 17, to operate 
through from Jersey City, N. J., to Chi- 
cago. Westbound the “LCL-1” departs 
from Harsimus Cove (Jersey City) at 
11:00 p.m. and is scheduled to arrive at 
55th street, Chicago, at 3:15 p.m., the third 
day, making the 908-mi. run in 41 hr. 15 
min. Eastbound, train “CG-8” leaves 59th 
street, Chicago, at 8:30 p.m., and, operat- 
ing via Columbus, Ohio, is due at Green- 
ville (Jersey City), at 10:45 a.m. the third 
day, making the run in 37 hr. 15 min. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended July 19 totaled 919,734 cars, the As- 
sociation of American Railroads announced 
on July 24. This was an increase of 112,773 
cars, or 14.0 per cent, above the previous 
week, a decrease of 1,762 cars, or 0.2 per 
cent, below the corresponding week last 
year, and an increase of 37,086 cars, or 4.2 
per cent, above the comparable 1945 week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended July 12 totaled 806,961 cars, and the 
summary for that week as compiled by the 
Car Service Division, A. A. R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For the Week Ended Saturday, July 12 














District 1947 1946 1945 
Paste. 6653s. 137,656 159,855 154,482 
Allegheny ..... 176,686 190,364 197,341 
Pocahontas .... 34,052 69,428 59,302 
Southern ...... 114,103 134,262 124,859 
Northwestern .. 136,873 135,906 133,345 
Central Western 136,057 136,815 139,985 
Southwestern .. 71,534 68,452 74,229 
Total Western 

Districts .... 344,464 341,173 347,559 
Total All Roads 806,961 895,082 883,543 

Commodities: 

Grain and grain 

products 71,093 59,027 65,645 
Livestock ..... 11,402 20,393 13,293 
Co eee 102,709 189,628 175,150 
oS ere ee 12,306 13,393 14,661 
Forest products 44,706 45,730 43,502 

_ ae eee 85,537 75,859 77,255 
Merchandise l.c.1 109,870 121,167 104,920 
Miscellaneous 369,338 369,885 389,117 
py Re ss aie 806,961 895,082 883,543 
ee ee 629,204 679,775 726,663 
Be 2B ak s.a ss 846,141 879,544 893,947 
Oe eee 901,296 858,423 876,703 
wuime- 94 wos. s 895,292 867,918 873,322 


——_————_ 





Cumulative total, 
28 weeks .... 
In Canada.—Car loadings for the week 

ended July 12 totaled 78,231 cars as com- 

pared to 68,776 cars for the previous week 
and 70,103 cars for the corresponding week 
last year according to the compilation of the 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


23,106,725 20,590,719 22,888,752 


Revenue Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada: 
Wily. 12; 1987 ccs 78,231 31,420 
Jaly 13, 1946 ...... 70,103 31,468 
Cumulative totals for 
Canada: 
July 12, 1947 ...... 2,018,694 1,032,684 
Jaly 23, 1986 .6655. 1,863,221 944,818 
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With the Government Agencies 





Proposes Increased 
Commutation Fares 


J. C. C. examiner suggests new 
mileage-scale basis to 
apply in East 


Approval by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of increased interstate com- 
mutation and multiple fares on 14 eastern 
railroads has been recommended in a pro- 
posed report. by Examiner Burton Fuller. 
Except as to the New York, Susquehanna 
& Western, the examiner did not endorse 
the increases proposed by the railroads, 
his recommended scales being designed to 
remove “disparities” from existing scales 
in the New York City area and to give 
more consideration to the five-day work 
week. 

In those connections, Mr. Fuller reported 
the protests of interested state commissions 
and representatives of New York and New 
Jersey commuters whose opposition was 
based “principally on the fact that the 
proposals, particularly as to the fares to 
and from New York City, do not provide 
for a uniform basis or give adequate con- 
sideration to the growing trend toward a 
five-day work week.” The “numerous dis- 
parities” in the commutation-fare struc- 
ture to and from New York “have long 
been the source of irritation,” the examiner 
also said. 

The proposed report embraces three 
proceedings, the title case being No. 29711, 
which involves the petition filed jointly by 
the Susquehanna; New York — Central; 
Pennsylvania; Lehigh Valley; Erie; Long 
Island; Reading; Pennsylvania - Reading 
Seashore Lines; Baltimore & Ohio; Chi- 
cago South Shore & South Bend; and 
Boston & Maine. The second proceeding 
is No. 29678, involving the petition filed 
earlier by the New Haven; and the third 
is I. & S. Docket No. 5488, which involves 
suspended tariffs carrying proposed in- 
creases in Central of New Jersey com- 
mutation fares and in the joint-line com- 
mutation fares that road maintains with 
the Reading. As Mr. Fuller pointed out, 
all of the foregoing are among the eastern 
roads which were recently authorized by 
the commission to increase their basic fares 
from 2.2 to 2.5 cents per mile in coaches 
and from 3.3 to 3.5 cents per mile in 
Pullmans. 

The Susquehanna’s proposal, which the 
examiner would have the commission ap- 
Prove without modification, would in- 
crease the price of that road’s two types 
of monthly fares, 46 and 60-trip, by 20 
Per cent, subject to a maximum increase 
of $2.50 and a maximum monthly fare $1 
Per mile. The 14-trip weekly tickets would 
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be increased about 12 per cent, the maxi- 
mum increase being 65 cents and the 
maximum fare becoming 28 cents per mile. 
For the motor coach trip between Sus- 
quehanna Transfer and New York, the 
Susquehanna maintains a supplemental 
fare of 10 cents in each direction, Exam- 
iner Fuller pointed out. He added that, 
because of this, the road’s present and pro- 
posed commutation fares are “generally 
somewhat lower” than those of the other 
petitioners. 

The New Haven proposed a 20 per cent 
increase in the 60-trip monthly commut- 
tion fares which it offers. The N. Y. C., 
P. R. R. and L. V. proposed flat increases 
of $2.50, averaging generally 25 per cent 
on the first two and 11.3 per cent on the 
L. V. Like the Susquehanna, the Lacka- 
wanna and Erie proposed percentage in- 
creases subject to specified maxima, which 
would average about 18.4 per cent and 
35 per cent, respectively. The Jersey Cen- 
tral, as the proposed report explained, 
“proposes a geometric scale so as to 
temper the increase and even reduce the 
fares for the long hauls and so that the 
fares for the middle distances, where the 
traffic is heaviest, will yield the greatest 
revenue percentagewise and in dollars and 
cents.” This proposal would result in an 
average increase of about 27 per cent. 

The fares which the examiner would 
have the commission approve for all New 
York roads, except the Susquehanna, are 
based on three mileage scales set out in 
an appendix to the report. The mileages 
are based on one-way distances and scale A 
begins at $6.80 for one mile, running up 
to $31.50 for 90 miles. The 10-mile rate 
in the scale is $10.50; 20 miles, $14.70; 
25 miles, $16.80; 50 miles, $25.20. Scale B 
ranges from a one-mile rate of $6.10 to 
a 90-mile rate of $28.35, and includes the 
following: 10 miles, $9.45: 20 miles. 
$13.25; 25 miles, $15.15; 50 miles, $22.70. 
Scale C ranges from a one-mile rate of 
$5.50 to a 90-mile rate of $25.55. and in- 
cludes the following: 10 miles, $8.50; 20 
miles, $11.90; 25 miles, $13.60; 50 miles, 
$20.45. The proposed application of the 
scales and other recommendations as to 
commutation fares were set out in the 
report as follows: 

Scale A shall apply on monthly unrestricted 
tickets and Scale B shall apply on monthly re- 
stricted tickets (not good on Saturdays, Sundays, 
or holidays), between New York and points on 
the Jersey Central, including the New York & 
Long Branch operated by the Jersey Central and 
Pennsylvania, points on the Old Bridge-English- 
town, N. J., branch of the Pennsylvania, and 
points on the electric lines of the Lackawanna. 

Scales B and C shall apply on monthly un- 
restricted and restricted tickets, respectively, be- 
tween New York and points on the River division 
of thé New York Central, points in New Jersey 
on the Pennsylvania not mentioned above, points 
on the steam lines of the Lackawanna, and all 
orgy in New Jersey on the Lehigh Valley and 

rie. 
(Continued on page 96) 


C. & O. Plans Train 
Telephone Service 


Passengers may receive and 
place Bell System calls 
while traveling 


The Chesapeake & Ohio has filed an 
application with the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission for authority to install 
a two-way public telephone toll system on 
two of its passenger trains operating be- 
tween Washington, D. C., and Cincinnati, 
Ohio. The C. & O. said that although the 
service—believed to be the first of its 
kind to be installed by a railroad—may not 
result in an immediate profit, the overall 
benefits of the project will bring about in- 
creased revenues and will be “economically 
justified.” 

The C. & O. commented that the service 
will enable its patrons, particularly busi- 
nessmen who will be away from their of- 
fices during business hours, to place and 
receive calls while en route. The toll sta- 
tions will be in the form of mobile units 
on the two trains (one operating in each 
direction) and all equipment will be pur- 
chased, installed and operated by the c°r- 
rier. The circuits will provide service be- 
tween the Bell Telephone System and its 
connections and the two trains. Connec- 
tions with the telephone company will be 
made at Staunton, Va., Huntington, W. Va., 
and Covington, Ky. The C. & O. said 
that the method of communication from 
moving trains is to be of the induction 
principle with carrier frequencies. 

The applicant said that complete “fall 
back” equipment will be provided for each 
train, terminal and repeater station in order 
to assure continuity of service. Equipment 
which the C. & O. intends to purchase in- 
cludes six terminal stations, 23 satellite sta- 
tions, four repeater stations, six mobile 
stations and three cars equipped to handle 
the calls, one of which would be held in 
reserve. Two channels would be provided 
between the two trains and the Staunton, 
Huntington and Covington terminals. The 
application said further that the only wire 
to be erected will be a single wire running 
through tunnels and along those tracks 
where the existing pole line and circuit 
are some distance from the track. 


Action on St. Lawrence Project 
Deferred Until 1948 


While it voted last week to report favor- 
ably to the Sen*te an amended version of 
St. Lawrence seaway resolution it has had 
under consideration, the Senate committee 
on foreign relations also decided not to 
make the report at the present session of 
Congress but to wait until the next re- 
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gular session convenes in January, 1948. 
The resolution, approved recently by a 
foreign relations subcommittee as noted in 
Railway Age of July 19, page 63, is Senate 
Joint Resolution 111, introduced by the 
committee’s chairman, Senator Vandenberg, 
Republican of Michigan, for himself and a 
bipartisan group of 15 other senators. 

It would approve the United States- 
Canada agreement for development of the 
St. Lawrence river with provisions designed 
to make the proposed seaway and power 
projects “self-liquidating.” When he of- 
fered the resolution in May, Senator Van- 
denberg indicated that he did not expect 
action at the present session, but he ex- 
pressed his hope that the proposal would 
“command congressional approval” before 
the present Congress adjourns “next year.” 

On the House side, meanwhile, the com- 
mittee on public works has decided to con- 
tinue in the next session hearings on House 
Joint Resolution 192, which was the subject 
of hearings held by the committee last week. 
The resolution, sponsored by Representative 
Dondero, Republican of Michigan, is a 
companion measure to S.J. Res. 111. 


Reconsideration of Pullman 
Case Refused by I.C.C. 


‘The Interstate Commerce Commission 
thas denied a petition filed by the Order of 
Railway Conductors for reconsideration, 
rehearing, reargument, and vacation of the 
order in the proceeding wherein the com- 
mission recently approved pooling arrange- 
ments involved in transactions whereby the 
so-called buying group of railroads 
acquired the sleeping car business of the 
Pullman Company. The commission’s re- 
port was noted in the Railway Age of 
May 24, page 1093. 


Justice Department Assails 
Rates on Crated Autos 


The Department of Justice has filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission an 
“amended complaint” in the Docket No. 
29572 proceeding, wherein it seeks repara- 
tions from 159 railroads for alleged over- 
charges on rates for the shipment of crated 
automobiles between March 15, 1944, and 
November 3, 1946, which, it asserts 
amounted to approximately double the rates 
charged for the shipment of boxed auto- 
mobiles. 

“Early in the war,’ Attorney General 
Clark commented, “automobiles shipped 
overseas were boxed for shipment and, 
hence, the lower rates were available. Later, 
however, to conserve manpower and lum- 
ber, the government used crates for such 
shipments. The government contends that 
this simple change in packing provided as 
good protection to the automobiles as boxes 
and placed no greater risk on the railroads. 

“After the Department of Justice filed 
its original complaint in this case, the rail- 
roads equalized their rates on both methods 
of packing for future shipments. However, 
the government has been unable to secure 
an adjustment on its wartime shipments.” 

J. F. Sonnett, assistant attorney general 
in charge of the Justice Department’s anti- 
trust division, said that the crates were 
designed to withstand transportaion haz- 
ards and to assure that the vehicles would 
be in good condition when they were un- 
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packed by the Army or Navy upon arrival 
overseas. “We contend that the rates for 
the transportation of crated and boxed 
vehicles should have been the same,” he 
said. 

As noted in Railway Age of July 19, 
page 67, the Department of Justice last 
week filed a complaint with the commission 
in which it attacked the “policing rules” 
maintained by the railroads during World 
War II in the application of their trans- 
continental export rates to Pacific Coast 
ports. Earlier this year, it filed other com- 
plaints in which it assailed the rates charged 
on airplanes and airplane parts, aluminum- 
alloy airplane landing ‘mats and the refusal 
of the railroads to apply their export rates 
to government freight destined for overseas 
but stopped “temporarily” at interior stor- 
age-in-transit depots. 


William J. Kennedy Confirmed 
for Retirement Board 


President Truman’s reappointment of 
William J. Kennedy for a new five-year 
term as “public” member and chairman of 
the Railroad Retirement Board was con- 
firmed by the Senate on July 19. The 
nomination had been reported favorably 
on the previous day from the Senate com- 
mittee on labor and public welfare. 

Mr. Kennedy’s new term begins Au- 
gust 29. He has been R. R. B.’s chairman 
since April, 1946, when he was appointed 
for the unexpired term of Murray W. 
Latimer, who had resigned in January, 
1946. 


Passes Bill to Alter I.C. Act 
Security-Issue Provisions 


The Senate on July 17 passed the 
House-approved bill to amend the Inter- 
state Commerce Act’s section 20a(1) to 
extend to sleeping-car companies the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission’s jurisdic- 
tion over interlocking directorships and 
the issuance of securities by carriers. It 
also adds a proviso making less restrictive 
the provisions of section 20a(12) which 
makes it unlawful for any officer or direc- 
tor of a carrier to profit from security 
sales by such carrier. 

The bill, H. R. 2331, was sponsored by 
Representative Wolverton, Republican of 
New Jersey, and endorsed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Since the Senate 
approved it without amendment, the 
measure then went to President Truman. 


Aydelott Discusses Need for 
Ample Oil Supply 


A subcommittee of the Senate committee 
on public lands, which is conducting a gen- 
eral investigation into the nation’s petrole- 
um situation, was asked last week to “con- 
sider the needs of the railroad industry for 
an adequate and uninterrupted supply of all 
grades of oil which is required to sustain 
its operations so that it may render the type 
of service needed to sustain the national 
economy.” The railroads’ plea was ex- 
pressed by J. H. Aydelott, vice-president, 
operations and maintenance, of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. 

Noting that the railroads are large users 
of petroleum products, Mr. Aydelott said 








that they are “deeply concerned” that the 
supply of different grades of oil be made 
available to them to meet their require- 
ments for locomotive fuel and lubrication 
purposes. “They have many additional 
Diesel power units under construction and 


_a large number additionally on order,” the 


A.A.R. officer said. “They are making ex- 
tended uses of motorized units in freight 
warehouses, shops and roundhouses and ir, 
the construction and maintenance of their 
roadways and structures.” 

According to Mr. Aydelott, the railroads 
used 91,622,000 barrels of fuel oil, 12,376,- 
000 barrels of Diesel oil and 350,000 barrels 
of gasoline in transportation service in 1946, 
in addition to purchasing “large quantities” 
of kerosene and lubricating oil. “From these 
figures, it will be seen that the railroad in- 
dustry each year will use something like 
125,000,000 barrels of oil,’ he continued. 
After reporting that there are now in serv- 
ice about 7,250 oil burning steam locomo- 
tives and 4,500 Diesels, Mr. Aydelott said 
that the “already limited supply” of oil 
must be divided more thinly because “many 
industries normally using coal but unsure 
as to interruption of supply have converted 
to the use of the same kind of oil used on 
locomotives.” 

“Oil-burning steam engines are used in 
various parts of the country, particularly 
in those in which there are large lumber 
activities, as the operation of coal-burning 
engines creates a fire hazard that must be 
avoided,” «he continued. “Many cities are 
active in the elimination of smoke and this 
has resulted in the rapid substitution of 
Diesel for steam coal-burning engines. This 
process may be expected to continue and 
is in no small measure responsible for the 
rapid increase in the number of Diesel en- 
gines in service.” 

Asserting that the railroad industry is 
“deeply concerned” about the general oil 
situation because it has “more or less staked 
its future” in the use of oil-burning motive 
power and other motor driven equipment, 
Mr. Aydelott told the subcommittee that 
the railroads, as the carriers of a heavy 
volume of petroleum and its products, real- 
ize that the service afforded those commodi- 
ties must be “above criticism.” 

“To that end,” he said, “they are hold- 
ing conferences with the oil industry and 
with owners of tank cars so that there will 
be a common understanding of the problem 
confronting the nation in connection with 
its oil supply. More tank cars are needed. 
During the first six months of 1947, a total 
of 1,490 new tank cars were placed in serv- 
ice and today there are on order about 
6,000 more.” 

Mr. Aydelott also observed that oil pro- 
duced in the Southwest is “more or less” 
residual in grade and is “what is left” after 
gasoline and other light grades have been 
taken out. He added that, until new re- 
fining processes were introduced, it did not 
have a ready sale, particularly in the sum- 
mer months when demand for gasoline was 
at its peak. 

“The railroads relieved the refineries by 
purchase and storage of this residual oil 
and many railroads were thus able to stock- 
pile it several months ahead of actual 
need,” he went on. “The new refining 
processes have changed this picture and 
residual oil as such seems to be getting 
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shorter and shorter in supply. ... At the 
present time, buying is on a ‘hand to 
mouth’ basis with supplies being picked up 
wherever obtainable. It is not a healthy 
situation.” 


House Allows O.D.T. Money for 
This Month Only 


Although Congress has enacted legisla- 
tion extending until February 29, 1948, the 
presidential war powers under which the 
Office of Defense Transportation functions, 
the House last week passed an appropria- 
tion bill carrying funds for the agency’s 
operations through the current month only. 
The bill, H.R.4269, carried an O. D. T. 
appropriation of $140,000, the amount pro- 
posed by the House appropriations com- 
mittee which recommended in its report 
that the agency “be liquidated by July 31, 
1947.” 

Thus the committee, as it said, proposed 
the $140,000 “for the purpose of paying 
liquidation and terminal leave costs of those 
people still on the rolls.” The report went 
on to say that the committee was of the 
opinion that “such functions as it may be 
necessary to carry on in the field of trans- 
portation can be handled through the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission.” Following 
the House’s action the bill went to the 
Senate committee on appropriations, where 
O. D. T. made a presentation in support of 
an appropriation of $484,000 to permit it to 
carry on through next February, as author- 
ized in the extension legislation. This 
would represent a reduction of $160,000 
from the $644,000 requested by President 
Truman on the basis of a proposed ex- 
tension for the entire fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1948. 

The act which extends the presidential 
powers under which O. D. T. functions 
until February 29, 1948, is Public Law 188 
(the former H.R.3647) which was ap- 
proved by President Truman last week, as 
noted in the Railway Age of July 19, page 
68. This act, which also extended other 
war powers, superseded, in so far as O. D. 
T. is concerned, other Senate and House 
bills (S.1297 and H.R.3152, respectively) 
which relate to the O. D. T. powers only, 
proposing to extend them until January 31, 
1948. Nevertheless, the House passed 
H.R.3152 anyway, when it came up during 
the call of the calendar on July 21. 


Revisions to Internal Revenue 
Code Proposed by Railroads 


The Association of American Railroads 
submitted proposed revisions to the Internal 
Revenue Code recently as the House com- 
mittee on ways and means continued public 
hearings on the subject of a general revi- 
sion of the code. The A.A.R.’s views were 
offered by J. F. Mann, general counsel of 
the Union Pacific. 

Among other things, the A.A.R. urged 
(1) repeal of the 2 per cent penalty for 
filing a consolidated return as presently im- 
posed; (2) amendment of that section of 
the code which provides that consolidated 
returns may be filed by corporations af- 
filiated through 95 per cent of stock owner- 
ship so as to permit lessor railroad corpo- 
tations to be. included in the affiliated group 
without regard to stock ownership, pro- 
vided thé lessee has the obligation to pay 
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the income tax of the lessor; (3) allow- 
ance by lessee roads under certain long- 
term leases a deduction for loss on retire- 
ment or depreciation of the lessor’s property 
which the lessee is required to maintain, 
replace and restore; and (4) elimination 
from the requirement that a corporation 
should pay a tax equal to 2 per cent of the 
interest on so-called tax-free covenant 
bonds of the corporation issued before Jan- 
uary 1, 1934, which is payable to individ- 
uals. 

The railroads also advocated reduction 
in the rate of interest on deficiency assess- 
ments and refunds; exclusion from the 
gross income of a receiving corporation the 
dividends received from another corpora- 
tion; application of the so-called tax bene- 
fit rule to depreciation deduction; allow- 
ance of carry-over of net operating loss to 
at least five years, instead of the present 
two-year limitation; repeal of excise taxes 
on amounts paid for the transportation of 
persons and property; and allowances for 
losses on substantial investments in affili- 
ated companies. 


No Modification of Crosser 
Act at This Session 


Prospects for modification of the Crosser 
Act at the present session of Congress faded 
last week when the Senate committee on 
labor and public welfare postponed for the 
remainder of the session action on S.670, 
the bill introduced by Senator Hawkes, 
Republican of New Jersey, to strike from 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act 
the sickness and maternity provisions added 
by the Crosser Act, and to put the unem- 
ployment insurance taxes on a sliding scale 
basis which would immediately reduce this 
levy (paid entirely by the railroads) from 
3 per cent to % per cent of the taxable 
payroll. Meanwhile, the House has taken 
no action on H.R.3150, the similar bill in- 
troduced by Representative Howell, Repub- 
lican of Illinois, and reported favorably 
from the House committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce. 


Representation of Employees 


The United Railroad Workers of Amer- 
ica, Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
has supplanted the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Shop Crafts of America as the representa- 
tive of Pennsylvania electrical workers, 
sheet metal workers and carmen, including 
coach cleaners, together with their helpers 
and apprentices, according to the results of 
a recent election which has been certified 
by the National Mediation Board. 

At the same time, the board also cer- 
tified (1) the C.I.O. union to continue to 
represent P.R.R. boilermakers and molders, 
including melters and coremakers, together 
with their helpers and apprentices, in addi- 
tion to power house employees and railway 
shop laborers; and (2) the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Shop Crafts to continue to rep- 
resent P.R.R. machinists and blacksmiths, 
including their helpers and apprentices. 

According to the N.M.B. report, a “run- 
off” election was required to determine the 
representative of the machinists, electrical 
workers, sheet metal workers and carmen, 
including coach cleaners, because neither of 
the. three unions involved in the original 
referendum pertaining to those crafts—the 








B. of R.S.C. of A., the United Railroad 
Worker, or organizations affiliated with the 
Railway Employes’ Department, American 
Federation of Labor—received a majority 
of the votes cast. The “run-off” election 
ballot showed only the names of the shop 
crafts brotherhood and the C.I.O. union, 
both of which had received the highest 
number of votes in the first election. 

As the result of another election which 
also has been certified by the N.M.B., the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters has 
replaced the Dining Car Employees Union 
as the representative of Lehigh Valley par- 
lor car porters. 

The International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, American Federation of 
Labor, has supplanted the United Steel- 
workers of America, Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, as the representative of 
Monongahela Connecting electrical workers, 
as the result of a recent election. 

In another election the same C.I.O. union 
retained its right to represent M.C. boiler- 
makers by defeating the International 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship 
Builders & Helpers, A. F. of L. 

As the result of other elections which 
also have been.certified by the N.M.B., the 
Order of Railway Conductors defeated the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 299 to 
260, thereby retaining its right to represent 
Northern Pacific road conductors, while 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
technical engineers, architects, draftsmen 
and allied workers below the rank of of- 
ficials, all of whom were formerly without 
representation, are now represented by the 
American Railway Supervisors Association. 

The American Railway Supervisors As- 
sociation has retained its right to represent 
yardmasters employed by the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois as the result of a recent 
election which has been certified by the 
National Mediation Board, in which it 
defeated the Railroad Yardmasters of 
America, 19 to 4. 


Suspends Rule for Applying Ex 
Parte 162 to Mixed Carloads 


Division 2 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has suspended from July 21 
until February 20, 1948, the operation of 
joint agency tariffs whereby the railroads 
are proposing to establish a new rule to 
govern the application of the Ex Parte 
162 freight-rate increases on mixed car- 
loads of two or more commodities moving 
at a common rate. The proceeding is 
docketed as I. & S. No. 5510. 


Women Railway Employees 


Class I railways had 71,294 women em- 
ployees as of the middle of April, a de- 
crease of 1,649 from the mid-January total 
of 72,943, and the proportion of women em- 
ployees to total employees fell from 5.48 
per cent to 5.3 per cent, according to the 
latest report on the subject by the Bureau 
of Transport Economics and Statistics of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The total of 71,294 women employees as 
of the middle of April compares with an 
April, 1946, total of 85,463. The total of 
all employees at the same times were 1,- 
345,801 and 1,345,926, respectively. 

As compared with mid-January, there 
were declines in the mid-April figures for 
women employees in every employment 
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(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 
All Class I Railways 





Selected Income and Balance-Sheet Items of Class I Steam Railways 


Compiled from 128 reports (Form IBS) representing 132 steam railways 





3 For the month of April 
SS 


Income Items 
. Net railway operating income 
Other income 
Total income 
. Miscellaneous deductions from income 
Income available for fixed charges 
. Fixed charges: 
6-01. Rent for leased roads and equipment 
6-02. Interest deductions! 
6-03. Other deductions 
6-04. Total fixed charges 
Income after fixed charges 
. Contingent charges 
Net income?’ .. 
. Depreciation (Way and structures and Equip- 
ment) 
. Amortization of defense projects 
. Federal income taxes 
. Dividend appropriations: 
13-01. On common stock 
13-02. On preferred stock 
Ratio of income to fixed charges (Item 
56-04) 


ANS wde 


_ 
Secon 


a 
wdo= 


Selected Asset and Liability Items 


17. Expenditures (gross) for additions and betterments—Road . 


18. Expenditures (gross) for additions and betterments—Equipment 
19. Investments in stocks, bonds, etc., other than those of affiliated com- 


panies (Total, Account 707) 
20. Other unadjusted debits 


21. Cash 
22. Temporary cash investments 
23. Special deposits 
24. Loans and bills receivable 
25. Traffic and car-service balances—Dr. 


26. Net balance receivable from agents and conductors 


27. Miscellaneous accounts receivable 
28. Materials and supplies 
29. Interest and dividends receivable 
30. Accrued accounts receivable 
31. Other current assets 


32; Total current assets (items 21 to 31) 
40. Funded debt maturing within 6 months* 


41. Loans and bills payable 
42. Traffic and car-service balances—Cr. 
43. Audited accounts and wages payable 
44. Miscellaneous accounts payable 
45. Interest matured unpaid 
46. Dividends matured unpaid 
47. Unmatured interest accrued 
48. Unmatured dividends declared 
49. Accrued accounts payable 
50. Taxes accrued 
51. Other current liabilities 


52. Total current liabilities (items 41 to 51) 


53. Analysis of taxes accrued: 
53-01. U. S. Government taxes 
53-02. Other than U. S. Government taxes 

54. Other unadjusted credits 





1 Represents accruals, including the amount in default. 


2 After a deduction of $131,808, 
deductions in dispute. 


a 
For the four months of 
SS 





1947 1946 1947 1946 
$58,409,866 $10,725,812 $232,505,537 $121,490,732 
17,265,499 14,308,194 61,152,131 55,424,193 
75,675,365. 25,034,006 293,657,668 176,914,916 
3,395,393 2,237,076 12,960,018 9,620,662 
72,279,972 22,796,930 280,697,050 167,294,254 
10,286,466 9,741,056 42,569,672 37,688,279 
25,795,089 29,489,511 103,663,360 117,603,070 
3024 122,118 549,517 473,398 
36,220,579 39,352,685 146,782,549 155,764,747 
36,059,393 *16,555,755 133,915,101 11,529,507 
3,479,892 3,023,682 13,702,338 12,298,254 
32,579,501 *19,579,437 120,212,763 *768,747 
29,296,901 28,483,929 116,348,381 113,544,879 
1,338,184 693,746 5,406,629 2,338,765 
21,981,180 *6,700,914 98,121,830 17,263,127 
3,052,627 3,210,609 37,509,121 44,863,707 
3,589,507 789,133 11,509,273 15,574,140 
2.00 0.58 1.91 1.07 


All Class I Railways 





= 
“ Balance at end of Aprii 


1947 1946 
$71,577,371 $65,673,315 
141,672,745 68,309,697 
[Siew be sce AREA SEE SOE DER Se Reed we 575,030,998 586,987,851 
175,1 104. "650 164,290, 195 





~~ 973,154,746 


1,043, 339, 403 








985,685,504 1,443,807,034 

162,946,634 218,516,686 

246,241 455,116 

EBERT ALLS POT CRN 50,143,387 41,663,489 
eI 127,307,792 94,724,902 

PPAR EPI LEE bie REN Ne 289,612,727 387,322,122 
720,591,225 608,369,514 

NED ERT Di Mi ORE NRE 16,998,674 27,595,065 
155,084,660 196,617,853 

39,400,368 38,954,384 

i eSRhat Riga hcg re cat 3,521,171,958 4,101,425,568 

Pere Shae cs eg gest Aly 181,706,897 124,884,795 
4,750,000 10,854,058 

ASAE LOIS ONO RIN 90,719,342 108,899,625 
ie 460,860,239 480,446,902 

TELLERS SS ARETE 217,059,713 169,897,153 
60,602,692 63,360,825 

5,295,563 10,843,797 

55,889,302 54,292,140 

SIE SS CII T ECE i PT 17,472,201 14,898,508 
155,393,300  278,682;073 

495,576,300 693,398,297 

Sula bs tEabebeeh Thies x 89,437,185 149,401,999 





1,653,055,837 


2,034,975,377 





379,711,004 
115,865,296 
333,118,939 


559,965,138 
133,433,159 
405,009,968 


taken out of operating revenues to create reserves for land grant 


8 Includes payments of principal of long-term debt (other than long-term debt in default) which will 
become due within six months after close of month of report. 


* Decrease or deficit. 


Compiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Subject to revision. 








group. The largest number continues to 
be included in the professional, clerical and 
general category, for which the mid-April 
total was 56,765, as compared with the 
mid-January total of 57,699. There were 
6,985 women employed in maintenance of 
equipment and stores as compared with 
7,370 in mid-January, 7,309 as compared 
with 7,582 in transportation work, other 
than train, engine and yard, and 155 as com- 
pared with 181 in maintenance of way and 
structures. 

At mid-April, 18 women were employed 
as executives, officials or staff assistants, 
15 as yardmasters, switchtenders or host- 
lers and 47 in train and engine service. 
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Three Roads Fined 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 





has been advised that judgment in the 
amount of $600 and costs was entered 
against the Pennsylvania on July 14 in the 
federal district court at Philadelphia, Pa. 
The road was found to have violated a com- 
mission service order prohibiting the ac- 
ceptance of traffic from shippers or connect- 
ing railroads consigned for delivery to the 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company, Mus- 
kegon, Mich., during September and Oc- 
tober, 1946. 

The commission also has been advised 
that judgment in the amount of $800 and 





costs was entered against the Texas & 
New Orleans on July 3 in the federal 
district court at Houston, Tex. The T. & 
N. O. was found to have violated a com- 
mission service order prohibiting the use 
of standard “RS” type refrigerator cars 
for the transportation of empty beer con- 
tainers without having first obtained 
permits. 

At the same time, the commission an- 
nounced that on July 14 the Southern was 
fined $100 on a plea of nolo contendere 
entered to an information of two counts 
in the federal district court for the North- 
ern District of Georgia. The violation of 
section 233 of the Criminal Code, the 
specific offenses charged against the South- 
ern being (1) cutting off a car loaded 
with and placarded “Explosives” while 
in motion and permitting such car to run 
on its own momentum into a track and 
(2) the handling of a car loaded with and 
placarded “Explosives” and coupled to a 
locomotive while in yard service. 


Proposes Increased 
Commutation Fares 
(Continued from page 93) 


In applying the above scales, fractions of less 
than 0.5 mile shall be dropped, and fractions of 
0.5 mile or greater shall be increased to the next 
whole mile, distances from and to points on the 
New York & Long Branch to be those of the 
Jersey Central. 

Fares under the above scales for the New York 
Central and Pennsylvania shall apply to and from 
West 42nd street and Hudson terminal, respec- 
tively, fares to and from Cortland street and 
Pennsylvania station to be made the usual dif- 
ferential or supplementary fare thereover. 

Weekly commutation fares of the above lines, 
where in effect, may be increased to equal one- 
fourth of the unrestricted monthly fares between 
the same points. 

Twenty-seven-trip monthly commutation fare be- 
tween New York, N. Y., and points on the North- 
ern division of the Erie may be increased to 
equal one-half of the corresponding unrestricted 
monthly fare. 

Fares of the New Haven, Boston & Maine, and 
New York Central (Boston & Albany) from New 
England points to be arrived at by applying to 
their present monthly fares an increase of 25 per 
cent, subject to a maximum of $6 for their un- 
restricted monthly tickets, and an increase of 15 
per cent, subject to a maximum of $4.50 for 
their restricted monthly tickets. 

Single-line commutation fares to and from Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., Washington, D. C., Youngstown, 
Ohio. Chicago, and other points approved as pro- 
posed, except no increase shall be made in the 
monthly commutation fare between Chicago and 
LaPorte, Ind., of the New York Central, or in 
the 54-trip monthly fares of the South Bend be- 
tween Chicago and Michigan City and Hudson 
Lake, Ind. 

Joint-line fares of the Long Island and Penn- 
sylvania and inter-zone fares of the Pennsylvania 
and Lehigh Valley approved as proposed. 

Joint-line fares of the Jersey Central and Read- 
ing approved as proposed, except that the fares 
from Trenton, N. J., and other intermediate points 
on the Reading shall be subject as maxima to 
the fares herein approved from Trenton in con- 
nection with the Pennsylvania, and the other 
fares shall be based on the New York City-West 
Trenton fare of $24, instead of $25.80, as pro- 
posed. 

Where computations are necessary, sufficient 
may be added to the resulting fares to make 
them end in the next higher ‘‘0”’ or “5”. 


Dealing with the several different pro- 
posals for increasing the “great variety” 
of multiple fares involved in the proceed- 
ings, the examiner recommended that such 
proposals be approved, subject to the pro- 
viso that the resulting fares shall not ex- 
ceed 2.5 cents per mile of travel, subject 
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to a minimum fare of 15 cents per trip, 
and to the rule for the disposition of frac- 
tions approved in the recent basic-fare 
cases in connection with other round-trip 
fares. Generally these proposals to in- 
crease multiple fares would raise them by 
about 13.63 per cent, the same as the per- 
centage increase recently applied to one- 
way coach fares. 


More I.C.C. Car Service Power 
Urged by Lemke 


A lengthy statement by Representative 
Lemke, Republican of North Dakota, in 
which he contended that the only purpose 
of H.R. 3140 is to “strengthen and imple- 
ment the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s authority over car service’ marked 
the continuation last week of hearings on 
that measure before a subcommittee of the 
House committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce. 

As noted in Railway Age of April 26, 
page 866, the bill-sponsored by Represen- 
tative Lemke, would amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act by providing for what it 
terms a “fair and impartial regulation of 
car service.” It also proposes to create 
what would be a somewhat autonomous 
Bureau of Service “within the Interstate; 
Commerce Commission” with the duty of 
that bureau, headed by a $10,000-a-year 
director, to administer the car service provi- 
sions of the act and “enforce just and rea- 
sonable car service.” Many railroad offi- 
cers, including William T. Faricy, president 
of the Association of American Railroads, 
already have testified in opposition to the 
measure, as reported in Railway Age of 
June 28, page 1322. 

According to Mr. Lemke, the need for an 
agency adequately clothed with authority 
to handle the freight car problem is “force- 
fully illustrated” by the fact that the I.C.C. 
has “taken almost a year” to determine 
whether a $2 per diem charge for freight 
cars, other than refrigerator and tank cars, 
would promote greater efficiency in the use 
of equipment during the periods of car 
shortage. The recommendations of two 
I.C.C. examiners in this proceeding were 
— in Railway Age of June 21, page 
1275. 

“The representatives of the railroads cite 
numerous comparative tabulations and ex- 
amples to show that the enormous trans- 
portation feat performed during the war 
and since has been due almost solely to the 
outstanding performance of the carriers 
themselves,” Mr. Lemke said. “Most, if 
not all, of the increased efficiency of which 
they boast has been the result of orders 
compelling increased utilization of equip- 
ment issued by either the Office of Defense 
Transportation or the I.C.C. As far as the 
railroads’ car service rules are concerned, 
they suspend or invoke them at will de- 
pending upon which way the wind blows.” 

Mr. Lemke charged that while the rail- 
roads “point to the equitable distribution of 
cars at present to sustain their contention 
that they are masters of the situation,” they 
fail to mention that “this situation so far 
this year has been prompted by various 
congressional investigations and two probes 
instituted by the I.C.C.” “Relocation orders 
of the I.C.C. have also contributed to this 
remarkable display of equitable distribu- 
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tion,” he continued. “It is admitted that 
the handling of cars this year has been 
much better than last year. 
however, is that this job of distribution 
should be accomplished at all times without 
the fanfare incidental to congressional in- 
vestigations and investigations of the 
} i Gay 

P. F. Scheunemann, vice-president and 
assistant general manager, Peavey Mills, 
Minneapolis, Minn., told the subcommittee 
that the I.C.C. should “tell the A.A.R., 
including Mr. Faricy and Warren C. Ken- 
dall, chairman of its Car Service division, 
to move the freight cars” to the grain-load- 
ing territories in order to meet the loading 
demands resulting from the harvest. “The 
western railroads own enough cars,” he 
said, “but all they need is sufficient owner- 
ship of cars on line. The I.C.C. can restore 
ownership to western roads anytime they 
want to. The other railroads would coop- 
erate in order avoid penalties.” 

The witness declared that the average 
ownership of cars on line on the grain- 
loading now totals approximately 82 per 
cent, adding that Mr. Kendall, in recent 
testimony before the I.C.C., had declared 
that 90 per cent should be the minimum 
amount. “The I.C.C. has the nower to 
move the cars where necessary,” he said, 
“and the railroads have the manpower to 
handle them.” 

Mr. Kendall, who already has testified on 
H.R.3140, interjected following Mr. Schue- 
nemann’s testimony to inform the subcom- 
mittee that grain loading for the filrst six 
months of 1947 has been the heaviest for 
any comparable period and that Joading of 
grain during a recent 1947 week has been 
the heaviest for any week since 1929. Rep- 
resentative Carson, Republican of Ohio, 
a member of the subcommittee, expressed 
concern over increased steel exnorts to 
Russia and Canada, which. he said, hindered 
the construction of new freight cars. He 
also cited the lack of storage facilities, 
which, he contended, has resulted in grain 
and other agricultural products being stored 
in the open and subjected to adverse 
weather conditions. 


June Employment 


Railroad employment increased 0.71 per 
cent—from 1.366.094 to 1.375,825—during 
the one-month period from mid-May to 
mid-June, and the mid-June total was 3.43 
per cent above that of June, 1946, according 
to the preliminary summarv prepared by 
the Bureau of Transport Economics and 
Statistics of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The index number, based on the 
1935-39 average, was 133 for June, as 
compared with 134.4 for the previous month 
and 128.6 for June, 1946. 

June employment was above that of the 
corresponding 1946 month in six groups, 
the increases ranging from 0.01 per cent 
in the professional, clerical and general 
category to 8.45 per cent in the mainte- 
nance of way and structures group. The 
only decrease was 2.46 per cent in trans- 
portation, other than train, engine and yard. 

As compared with the previous month, 
there were increases in employment in five 
groups, ranging from 0.03 per cent in 
executives, officials and staff assistants to 
4.50 per cent in the maintenance of way 


The point, © 


and structures category. The only de- 
creases were 0.37 per cent in maintenance 
of equipment and stores and 0.79 per cent 
in transportation, other than train, engine 
and yard. 


Hearing Date Set on Increased 
Coach Fares in South 


Acting on a petition of 25 southern rail- 
roads for authority to increase their basic 
one-way and round-trip coach fares, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission this week 
assigned the proceeding, Docket No. 29796, 
for hearing before Commissioner Rogers 
and Examiner Fuller on August 26 at the 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. As 
reported in Railway Age of July 19, page 68, 
hearing in the Docket No. 29785 proceeding, 
wherein 37 southern roads seek authority 
to increase their first-class fares, also will 
be held in Atlanta on August 26. 

With respect to the coach fares, the 25 
petitioning southern carriers are seeking 
to increase the interstate one-way tariff to 
approximately 2.5 cents per mile, round- 
trip fares to approximately 2.25 cents per 
mile, and the minimum one-way fare to 15 
cents. Also, the Southern has asked the 
commission to modify its outstanding sec- 
tion 13 order holding Illinois intrastate 
coach fares to permit their increase to the 
proposed basis on the Southern’s line east 
and south of and including St. Louis, Mo. 

Among the 14 roads which are seeking 
authority to increase only their first-class 
fares are the Central of Georgia; Florida 
East Coast; Gulf, Mobile & Ohio; Louis- 
ville & Nashville; Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis; and Seaboard Air Line. Two 
roads—the Alabama, Tennessee & North- 
ern and Frankfort & Cincinnati—are re- 
questing increases in coach fares only. 


Rate Petition Amended 


The railroads this week filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission amend- 
ments to the petition whereby they are seek- 
ing authority to make general freight-rate 
increases which would average 16 per cent 
for the country as a whole. The original 
petition, which will be docketed as Ex 
Parte No. 166, was filed early this month, 
as reported in the Railway Age of July 5, 
page 55, and July 12, page 85. 

Among the amendments filed this week 
was one which adds to the list of petitioners 
numerous short lines; and another which 
spells out more precisely the applicability 
of the proposed 30-cents-per-net-ton in- 
crease on tidewater anthracite coal moving 
rail-water-rail to New England destinations 
and rail-lake-rail anthracite. 


I.C.C. Sets Back Hearing Date 
on Per Diem Complaints 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has set back from August 4 to September 
16 the resumption of headings in the Docket 
Nos. 29587 and 29751 proceedings. The 
hearings will be held at the commission’s 
Washington, D. C., offices, before Examiner 
Rice. 

The Docket No. 29587 proceeding per- 
tains to a complaint filed by the short lines, 
which, in addition to assailing per diem rates 
which have been in effect since February 
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1, 1945, have asked the commission to cut 
the rate to 95 cents—or to other such basis 
as it may determine—and to award repar- 
ations retroactive to the latter date. The 
No. 29751 proceeding embodies a complaint 
filed by six western roads which charged 
that the prevailing per diem of $1.25 is too 
low and is a contributing factor to the 
freight car shortage. As noted in Railway 
Age of June 28, page 1326, hearings in both 
proceedings were held last month, 


Bill Proposes New Conditions 
for Sale of Barge Lines 


New conditions under which the Federal 
Barge Lines services operated by the gov- 
ernment-owned Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration would be offered for sale to pri- 
vate interests have been proposed by Repre- 
sentative Howell, Republican of Illinois, in 
a bill which would, meanwhile, modify the 
ban keeping I.W.C. off the Ohio river by 
authorizing operations on that waterway 
and its tributaries below Paducah, Ky. In 
the latter connection, the bill, H.R.4021, 
would amend section 3(b) of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation Act. 

The present section 3(b) authorizes ex- 
tension of I.W.C. operations, under specified 
conditions, to tributaries of the Mississippi 
river, “not including the Ohio river.” The 
bill would make that provision read: “not 
including the Ohio river and its tributaries 
above Paducah, Kentucky.” 

With respect to the sale of I.W.C. facili- 
ties, the bill would declare it to be the 
policy of Congress “to continue the trans- 
portation services of the corporation until 
private persons, companies, or corporations 
engage, or are ready and willing to engage, 
in common-carrier services on the rivers 
where the corporation operates.” The sec- 
retary of commerce would be authorized to 
sell or lease I.W.C. facilities, the bill’s 
preference being for sale as a whole or as 
two separate units, with facilities and oper- 
ating rights on the Mississippi and its trib- 
utaries being considered as one unit and 
the Warrior river operations as the other. 
There is, however, a provision authoriz- 
ing the secretary to sell the transportation 
facilities of either unit in whole or in part 
“to a purchaser of the operating rights.” 

Other provisions stipulate that no part 
of I.W.C.’s transportation facilities or oper- 
ating rights (except those of the Warrior 
river division above Mobile, Ala.) could 
be sold to “any carrier by rail or to any 
person or company directly or indirectly 
connected with any carrier by rail.” More- 
over, the sale or lease could not be to any 
person or corporation “who shall not cer- 
tify, as part of the consideration for such 
sale or lease, that it intends to continue 
such facilities in common-carrier service in 
a manner substantially similar to the service 
rendered by the corporation.” Finally, no 
sale or lease could be executed until it had 
been approved by the President, who would 
receive an appraisal of I.W.C. facilities 
which the bill would require the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to make. 

The bill would also create a six-member 
commission to give such advice to the sec- 
retary of commerce “as it deems necessary 
in order to assist him in promptly disposing 
of” I.W.C. facilities. Members of the com- 
mission would be the president of I.W.C., 
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who would serve as chairman; a member 
of the I.C.C. to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent; two members of the Senate to be 
appointed by that body’s president pro tem- 
pore; and two members of the House to be 
appointed by the speaker. In addition to 
advising the secretary of commerce, the 
commission would be authorized to make 
recommendations to Congress on the dis- 
posal matter. 

The bill’s sponsor, Representative Howell, 
was chairman.of the subcommittee of the 
House’s so-called select committee on small 
business, which recently held a series of 
hearings on the future of I.W.C. The com- 
mittee’s report, recommending rehabilita- 
tion and then sale of the barge lines, was 
noted in Railway Age of June 14, page 1230. 


Apprentice Programs Renewed 


Revitalized and expanded joint appren- 
ticeship programs for the development of 
skilled maintenance men have been adopted 
by the Union Pacific, the New York 
Central, and the Western Pacific, in coop- 
eration with the unions with which they 
have bargaining agreements, according to 
an announcement recently by the Appren- 
tice-Training Service of the Department of 
Labor, which gave technical assistance in 
setting up the new joint apprenticeship 
programs. These programs have been ap- 
proved by the federal committee on appren- 
ticeship. This committee is composed of 
representatives of employers and unions, 
and is the policy-making body for the 
Apprentice-Training Service. 

The announcement described the Union 
Pacific and the New York Central as the 
pioneers in the undertaking to improve and 
expand apprentice training by the railroads 
and to have railroad apprenticeship pro- 
grams registered with the federal com- 
mittee. , 

The apprenticeship programs provide for 


the training of machinists, electricians, 
sheet metal workers, carmen, painters, 
boiler makers, blacksmiths, steamfitters, 


pattern makers, molders and upholsterers. 

The department explained that during the 
war there was a serious slump in appren- 
tice training, as most apprentices and poten- 
tial apprentices entered the armed forces. 
The new and expanded apprenticeship pro- 
grams were established to remedy this 
situation and to build and maintain the 
skilled work force of the railroads. 


Reed Revamp Bill Sidetracked 


The House committee on rules this week 
failed to act on a resolution which would 
have brought before the House a proposed 
rule giving preferred position on the cal- 
endar to H.R.3980, the bill introduced by 
Representative Reed, Republican of Illinois, 
to set up procedures for readjustment of 
railroad financial structures. The rules 
committee’s action made it unlikelv that the 
bill, which was reported favorably from 
the committee on judiciary, would come 
before the House for consideration before 
adiournment of the present session of 
Congress. 

Like its predecessors, this latest version 
of the Reed bill would make its procedures 
applicable to certain railroads undergoing 
reorganization as well as those not yet in 


the hands of the courts. The judiciary 
committee’s favorable report, noted in the 
Railway Age of July 19, page 67, was fol- 
lowed by a minority report opposing the 
bill which was signed by 11 of the commit- 
tee’s 27 members. Four members of this 
minority group opposed the proposed rule 
at July 21 hearings before the rules com- 
mittee. 

The minority’s objections were confined 
to that section of the bill which made the 
readjustment procedures available to certain 
railroads undergoing reorganization. “There 
are,” the report said, “important questions 
of public policy involved in this section. It 
is essential that sound financial structures 
be established for the nation’s railway sys- 
tems and that their credit be restored and 
preserved in order that the railroads may 
be in a position to render the best public 
service. The public is entitled to, and must 
have, the best possible service; and in 
order that this be accomplished, railroad 
plants must be maintained in the most 
modern condition. It is our firm conviction 
that this section, if enacted by the Con- 
gress, would so impair the credit of rail- 
roads that they could not expect to secure 
needed funds to accomplish this most im- 
portant objective.” 

Meanwhile the Senate had taken no ac- 
tion on the similar bill, S.249, on which its 
committee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce recently made a favorable report. 
Also pending in the Senate when this issue 
went to press was that committee’s 
amended version of the House-approved 
“Mahaffie” bill—H.R.2298, the provisions 
of which would apply only to roads not in 
the hands of the courts. This bill, which 
was introduced by Representative Wolver- 
ton, Republican of New Jersey, embodies 
recommendations of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission as presented by Com- 
missioner Mahaffie; it proposes to rees- 
tablish in modified and amplified form the 
voluntary readjustment procedures of the 
former McLaughlin act which expired No- 
vember 1, 1945. 


Money for Retirement and 
Mediation Boards 


The final version of the Labor-Federal 
Security Appropriation Act for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1948, carries $690,793,- 
000 for the Railroad Retirement Board and 
$869,400 for the National Mediation Board 
and National Railroad Adjustment Board. 
The act, signed recently by President Tru- 
man, is Public Law 165. 

The $690,793,000 provided for the Re- 
tirement Board is the amount requested in 
President Truman’s budget estimates as 
finally revised, and it includes $685,072,000 
appropriated to the Railroad Retirement 
Account in the Treasury and $5,721,000 for 
the board’s expenses under the Railroad 
Retirement Act. The act provides no funds 
for the board’s work of administering the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, 
since that act provides that, with certain 
limitations, 10 per cent of the payroll taxes 
collected thereunder shall be available for 
administrative purposes. 

The $869,400 provided for the Mediation 
and Adjustment boards is $18,600 less than 
the budget estimates, but it is $18,700 more 
than was carried in the House version of 
the bill, which had cut the budget estimates 
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by $37,300. The largest items are $367,000 
and $328,700 for salaries and expenses of 
the Adjustment and Mediation boards, re- 
spectively, $119,000 for Mediation Board 
expenses in connection with arbitration and 
emergency boards, and $45,000 for the Ad- 
justment Board’s printing and binding. 


Would Exempt RR Unions from 
Political Contribution Ban 


Representative Brehm, Republican of 
Ohio, has introduced House Joint Resolu- 
tion 228, which would amend the Taft- 
Hartley Labor-Management Relations Act 
to exempt unions in the railroad field from 
provisions prohibiting political contributions 
by labor organizations. As noted in the 
Railway Age of June 14, page 1229, em- 
ployers, employees and labor relations mat- 
ters subject to the Railway Labor Act were 
excluded specifically from other provisions 
of the new act, but the ban on political con- 
tributions is an amendment to the Federal 
Corrupt Practices Act, and it applies to 
“any labor organization.” 

The Brehm resolution proposes to add 
the following: “except that there shall not 
be included within the meaning of ‘labor 
organization’ for the purposes of this sec- 
tion any railway labor organization which 
has heretofore, pursuant to section 3, first, 
of the Railway Labor Act, as amended, 
participated in the selection of labor mem- 
bers of the National Railroad Adjustment 
Board.” 


History of the 708th Railway 
Grand Division, M.R.S 


Major A. G. Gregory, Box 164, Armory, 
Miss., has written a history of the 708th 
Railway Grand Division, Military Railway 
Service, which will be available for distri- 
bution some time in September, and copies 
of the book may be ordered from Major 
Gregory at the above address at a price 
of $5. The 708th was sponsored by the 
Baltimore & Ohio, which is rendering some 
assistance in the preparation of the history. 
The 708th was commanded by Colonel W. 
S. Carr of the New Haven—now superin- 
tendent of the road’s Boston division. 


Overseas 





GerMANy.—A training program to pro- 
vide 200 qualified boilermakers for the 
Henschel locomotive repair shop is now 
under way, according to the latest report 
on the transportation situation in the United 
States Zone of Occupation in Germany. The 
program is expected to increase the repair 
of locomotives from four weekly to 50 per 
month, 

The report, prepared by the War De- 
partment, also discloses that Greece has 
purchased 10 United States Army switching 
locomotives, now stored at Augsburg, and 
that under arrangements completed. with 
the TATRA works in Czechoslovakia, 350 
Reichsbahn cars are now being repaired in 
that country. 
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Sweven.—A provisional agreement was 
arrived at recently by which the Bergs- 
lagen Railways, including the associated 
Gavle-Dala Railway, are to be absorbed 
into the Swedish State Railways. Negotia- 
tions for the transaction have been under 
way intermittently since 1939. The pur- 
chase price is reported to be approximately 
$44,000,000. The Bergslagen Railways con- 
stitute the largest privately-owned system 
in Sweden. 


Supply Trade 





$250 Million Backlog Is 
Reported by A.C.F. 


In a statement July 21, accompanying 
release of the annual report of the American 
Car & Foundry Co. for the fiscal year 
ended April 30, Charles J. Hardy, chair- 
man of the board, announced that the com- 
pany and its wlfblly-owned subsidiaries cur- 
rently have a backlog of orders in excess of 
$250 million. The year closed with a back- 
long of about $229 million, he said, but that 
volume has increased since in spite of de- 
liveries made “in fair volume” meanwhile. 

The company reported net earnings of 
$5,176,042 for the fiscal year, compared to 
$5,346,689 for the preceding year. Gross 
sales and car rentals amounted to $132,820,- 
244 as compared to $118,113,552. In dis- 
cussing domestic business, Mr. Hardy said: 
“The railroads are keenly alive to the 
necessity of increasing and improving the 
amount and the quality of their rolling 
stock to meet the current and prospective 
demands upon their capability for the ade- 
quate handling of the products of the com- 
merce and industry of the country, and are 
making strenuous efforts to that end. In 
such efforts [A.C.F.] is cooperating to the 
fullest extent of its ability, but is still 
hampered by the difficulty of obtaining from 
its suppliers the full quantity of basic and 


‘ other materials needed in its manufacturing 


operations.” 


Onni Lindfors, design engineer in the 
electrical division of Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., at Beloit, Wis., has been appointed 
chief electrical engineer of -the company’s 
plant at Freeport, III. 


Maurice R. Eastin, formerly eastern 
zone manager for the railway controls di- 
vision of the Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Company, has been appointed 
sales manager of the railway division. (A° 
photograph and sketch of Mr. Eastin’s 
career appeared in Railway Age of Au- 
gust 10, 1946.) 


J. F. Kirkland has been appointed Pa- 
cific Coast district manager of the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works, with headquar- 
ters at San Francisco, Calif., succeeding 
W. F. Boyle. The company also has an- 
nounced that Frank B. Powers, assistant 
to vice-president-operations of the Eddy- 
stone division, has been given complete re- 
sponsibility for all engineering activities of 
that division. 


The American Welding & Manufac- 
turing Co., Warren, Ohio, has announced 
the appointment of Frank J. Shanaberg, 
formerly sales promotion manager, as east- 
ern district sales manager to cover the 
bulk of New England, eastern New York 
and Pennsylvania, and Washington, D. C. 
The removal of the eastern district offices 
from 500 Fifth avenue, New York, to 1060 
Broad street, Newz:’: 2, N. J., also was 
announced. 


E. W. Backes, whose appointment as 
Chicago area railroad industries sales man- 
ager of the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Cor- 
poration (a subsidiary of the United States 
Steel Corporation) was reported in Rail- 
way Age of July 12, was born in New 
York and received his higher education at 





E. W. Backes 


Pennsylvania Military College and at Yale 
University. He entered the service of 
Carnegie-Illinois in 1940, and was ap- 
pointed assistant manager of sales for 
railroad materials on January 1, 1946. 
Previously he had served in sales engineer- 
ing in the railroad material and commer- 
cial forgings division of the Chicago gen- 
eral sales organization. 


G. A. Price, whose appointment as 
head of the consolidated sales organization 





G. A. Price 


of the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corpora- 
tion (a subsidiary of the United States 
Steel Corporation) in the Chicago area 
was reported in Railway Age of- July 12, 
was born in Chicago and received his 
higher education at Northwestern Univer- 
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sity. He entered the service of Carnegie- 
Illinois nearly 28 years ago, and has 
served in various sales capacities since 
1920. In 1939 he was named head of the 
Chicago district sales organization, which 
will be replaced by the new consolidated 
sales organization under his direction. 


R. C. Allen, whose promotion to man- 
ager and chief engineer, turbo-power devel- 
opment department, of the Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company at West Allis, 
Wis., was reported in Railway Age of 
June 28, was born at Hartford, Conn., on 
July 16, 1889, and began his engineering 
career with Pratt & Whitney, Hartford. 
After serving 5% years with the Terry 
Steam Turbine Company, Hartford—the 
last three years as assistant chief engineer 





R. C. Allen 


—Mr. Allen joined the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and served there 16 years—the 
last five as manager of large turbine 
engineering. Following a period of service 
as manager of engineering of the A. O. 
Smith Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis., and 
as chief engineer of the Murray Iron 
Works Company, Burlington, Iowa, he 
joined Allis-Chalmers in July, 1936, as 
manager and chief engineer of the steam 
turbine department, the position he held 
at the time of his recent appointment. 


The Air Reduction Sales Company 
has announced the opening of a new acety- 
lene plant in Dayton, Ohio, with R. K. 
Haygood as plant superintendent. 


George M. Snyder has been appointed 
executive metallurgist of the Woodlings- 
Verona Tool Works, with headquarters 
at Verona, Pa. 


The Cummins Engine Company, Co- 
lumbus, Ind., has announced four new per- 
sonnel assignments in its distribution divi- 
sion, as follows: S. J. Coffey, formerly 
manager of the Cummins Diesel Sales Cor- 
poration of Illinois, has been appointed 
manager of regions; Byron A. Duling, 
formerly manager of the Cleveland regional 
office, has been appointed manager of en- 
gine distribution, with headquarters at 
Columbus; Raymond Boll, formerly a 
member of the sales department, has been 
appointed assistant manager of the Cleve- 
land region, with headquarters in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and W. C. Phillips, formerly 
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sales engineer, has been appointed assistant 
manager of the southeastern region, with 
headquarters at Columbus. 


Frank E. Carroll, structural engineer, 
has joined the engineering department of 
the Timber Engineering Company, it 
has been announced. 


J. M. Johnson, formerly in charge of 
sales of the transporter division of the 
Automatic Transportation Company, 
Chicago, has been appointed assistant 
sales manager, in which capacity he will 
assist R. L. Wolter, sales manager, in 
both the transporter and truck divisions. 
J. A. Baldinger, formerly assistant sales 
manager for the truck division, has been 
appointed assistant to the general manager. 


OBITUARY 


E. E. Brott, vice-president of the 
American-Marietta Company and general 
manager of its operations in the Pacific 
Northwest, died at Seattle, Wash., on 
July 14. 


Organizations 





Clyde B. Atchison, chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, will 
address the Denver (Colo.) chapter of 
the Association of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission Practitioners in 
that city at the Cosmopolitan hotel on 
August 8. 


The Cincinnati Traffic Club will hold 
a joint golf outing and picnic on Tuesday, 
August 12, at the Summit Hills Country 
Club. 

A one-way trip on the New York, On- 
tario & Western from Weehawken, N. J., 
to Oneida, N. Y., has been arranged by 
the Joint Railfan Trip Committee, on 
September 7. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





FREIGHT CARS 


The BALTIMorE & Ouro has ordered 1,500 
70-ton hopper cars from the Pullman- 
«>tandard Car Manufacturing Company, 500 
70-ton covered hopper-type cement cars 
from the Greenville Steel Car Company 
and 1,000 50-ton hopper cars from the 
Bethlehem Steel Company. Deliveries of 
these cars are scheduled to begin in Decem- 
ber. An inquiry for this equipment was 
reported in the Railway Age of June 14, 
page 1235. 


The Etcrn, Jotrer & EASTERN has or- 
dered 500 50-ton box cars from the Magor 
Car Corporation, 400 50-ton drop end 
gondolas from the Ralston Steel Car Com- 
pany and 100 70-ton gondolas from the 
Greenville Steel Car Company. 


News Department continued on next left-hand page. 








The WHEELING & LAKE ERIE has ordered 
1,000 70-ton steel hopper cars from the 
Ralston Steel Car Company, to be deliv- 
ered in December. Inquiry for this equip- 
ment was reported in the Railway Age of 
July 12, page 71. 


SIGNALING 


The New York CENTRAL has ordered 
equipment from the General Railway Signal 
Company for an all-relay electric interlock- 
ing to be installed at Crestwood, N. Y. 
The control machine, to be located in the 
Crestwood passenger station, will have a 
22-in. by 60-in. control panel, equipped with 
30 levers and 14 indication lights for the 
control of 14 electric switch machines and 
20 signals. The most distant controlled 
point is approximately 0.5 mi. from the 
office. This order includes welded steel 
bungalows, Type SA searchlight signals, 
Type B plug-in relays and Model 5A elec- 
tric switch machines. 

The Union Pactric has placed orders 
with the Union Switch & Signal Co. for 
materials for a car retarder system to be 
installed at Pocatello, Idaho. The order 
includes seven double-rail Model-31 electro- 
pneumatic car retarders—totaling approx- 
imately 1,000 rail feet of retardation and 
27 direct-acting electro-pneumatic switch 
movements, with the necessary detector 
track circuit equipment, trimmer and re- 
peater signals, and three control machines. 
The field work will be done by railroad 
forces. 


Abandonments 





Authority Sought to “Abandon” 
Boston’s South Station 


As a preliminary step toward foreclosing 
the mortgage under which it is trustee, the 


_ Webster & Atlas National Bank of Boston, 


Mass., trustee for the bondholders of the 
Boston Terminal Company, owner of South 
Station, Boston, has asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to issue a certificate 
authorizing abandonment of the station. The 
bank told the commission there are $15,155,- 
000 of B.T. first mortgage bonds outstand- 
ing and that the unpaid interest on those 
securities, as of February 1, amounted to 
$4,025,676. The trustee said it would use 
funds obtained from the foreclosure to pay 
the claims of the bondholders. 

According to the bank, the B.T. bond- 
holders would have a “substantial” claim 
for a deficiency under a Massachusetts act 
of 1896, under which the B.T. was incor- 
porated, but would be unable to establish 
that claim in the reorganization proceedings 
of the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
—principal user of the station—without 
foreclosing the mortgage. It added that it 
could not proceed with the foreclosure 
unless abandonment of the station was auth- 
orized by the commission. 

At the same time, the bank asserted that 
an offer by the New Haven to accept a 
tenancy “at will” of the station would bring 
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insufficient revenue, unless additional rev- 
enue could be obtained from the Boston & 
Albany to pay operating charges, taxes and 
interest on the bonds. 


Cuicaco, BurLiNcTon & Quincy.—This 
company has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to aban- 
don its line from Burch, Iowa, to New Vir- 
ginia, 42 miles. In lieu thereof, it has 
asked for authority to construct a connect- 
ing track to the Chicago Great Western 
at Talmage and operate under a trackage 
rights agreement over the latter between 
Burch and Talmage. 


Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.—This 
road has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to abandon that 
portion of its line extending from Sapinero, 
Colo., to Cedar Creek, 26.6 miles. 


New York, NEw Haven & Hartrorp.— 
This road has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to abandon 
those portions of its line extending from 
Canaan, Conn., to Lakeville, 9.5 miles, and 
from Tremont, Mass., to Fairhaven, 15 


miles. 
Union ELectrric.—Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 


authorized this road to abandon its entire 
line} extending approximately 77 miles from 
Nowata, Okla., to Parsons, Kans. “The 
abatidonment . . . is in accordance with the 
desires of the majority of the traveling and 
shipping “public heretofore served by it,” 
the ‘commission said. “No station will be 
deprived entirely of railroad freight service 
and the bus service which will be per- 
formed by the applicant together with that 
already available in the territory will be 
ample to handle the passenger traffic here- 
tofore handled over the applicant’s rail- 
road.” 

The commission’s report, which noted 
that difficulty would be encountered in con- 
tinuing operation of the line because of the 
unsatisfactory condition of the track and 
bridges, said that the Kansas Highway 
Commission has requested removal of the 
line “as promptly as possible” in order that 
highway construction may proceed which 
“has been obstructed by the location of the 
railroad.” 


Car Service 





I. C. C. Service Order No. 68 which 
prohibits the furnishing of two small cars 
for a larger car ordered and suspends tariff 
rules which permit application of minimum 
weights other than those provided for the 
car used, except as to flats, has been modi- 
fied by Amendments Nos. 15 and 16. Under 
Amendment No. 15 the exemption provi- 
sion, which have applied to cars loaded by 
carriers, are restricted to apply only to cars 
loaded by carriers with import freight. By 
Amendment No. 16 the provision which re- 
quires capacity loading of cars loaded by 
carriers is brought into harmony with the 
foregoing, and also clarified by making it 
apply only in cases where two or more cars 
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are loaded by carriers. The amended pro- 
vision reads as follows: “When two or 
more cars are to be loaded by the carriers 
with import freight each of such cars, ex- 
cept the final one, shall be loaded full or 
to its safe loading limit.” 


I. C. C. Service Order No. 87, which re- 
stricts the free time on tidewater coal and 
coal products at North Atlantic ports, has 
been extended by Amendment No. 9, which 
set back the expiration date from August 
1 until February 1, 1948. 

I. C. C. Service Order No. 180 (fourth 
revised), which maintains “super-demur- 
rage” charges on refrigerator cars, has 
been modified by Amendment No. 14 which 
reinstates the charges that were in effect 
during June. They are: $2.20 per car per 
day or fraction thereof for the first and sec- 
ond days; $5.50 for the third and fourth 
days; and $11.00 per day thereafter. 

I. C. C. Service Order No. 758, which 
has limited to 7 days the free time allowed 
on gondolas, hoppers and covered hoppers 
at the ports, has been reissued as Revised 
Service Order No. 758. The revised ver- 
sion restricts the applicability of the order 
to only gondolas loaded with non-bulk 
freight. ‘ 


Financial 





Curicaco, Rock IsLanp & Paciric.—Re- 
organisation. — The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has assigned August 19 as a 
hearing date on the determination of a 
maximum limit of allowances to be in- 
curred by this road’s reorganization mana- 
gers in putting into effect and consum- 
mating the reorganization plan. The hear- 
ing will be held at the commission’s 
Washington, D. C., offices before Exam- 
iner Wilkins. A 


Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy.— 
Trackage Rights.—-This company has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to acquire trackage rights 
over approximately 51 miles of the Chicago 
Great Western between Burch, Iowa, and 
Talmage, in lieu of its present line from 
Burch to New Virginia, which it would 
abandon. 


Cuicaco & NortH WEsTERN.—Equip- 
ment Trust Certificates—Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this road to assume liability for 
$4,650,000 of 134 per cent equipment trust 
certificates, the proceeds of which will be 
applied toward the acquisition of equip- 
ment estimated to cost $6,283,000, as out- 
lined in Railway Age of June 21, page 
1283. The certificates will mature in 10 
equal annual installments, starting August 
1, 1948. The report also approves a selling 
price of 98.945, the bid of Salomon 
Brothers & Hutzler and associates, on 
which basis the average annual cost will 
be approximately 1.96 per cent. - 


CHESAPEAKE & On10.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates.—Division 4 of the Interstate 
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Commerce Commission has authorized this 
road to assume liability for $3,150,000 of 
134 per cent equipment trust certificates, the 
proceeds of which will be applied toward 
the acquisition of locomotives estimated to 
cost $3,973,920, as outlined in Railway Age 
of June 28, page 1329. The certificates will 
mature in 10 equal annual installments, 
starting July 15, 1948. The report also 
approves a selling price of 99.852, the bid of 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., and associates, on 
which basis the average annual cost will be 
approximately 1.78 per cent. (See Railway 
Age of July 12, page 97.) 


Ittinors CENTRAL.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates—This road has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to assume liability for $4,400,000 of 
Series X equipment trust certificates, the 
proceeds of which will be applied toward 
the acquisition of the following equipment: 

Estimated 

Description and Builder Unit Price 


400 33-ft. Cor-Ten Steel 50-ton hopper 
cars (General American Transportation 


Cee eer ene 3,865 
500 33-ft. 50-ton hopper cars (General 
UNS TO eee re eee eee 3,470 
500 33-ft. 50-ton hopper cars (American 
RSS Ae POOLS NOG) csceeratnne, 10 304s 3,480 
1 tavern-coach dormitory car (Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing Com- 
ee eee et ae eee 126,360 
1 tales car (Pullman-Standard) ...... 149,880 
1 parlor-bar lounge car (Pullman-Stand- 
DONA sircrd ch pe rs waters eee eae 122,910 
1 parlor-observation car (Pullman-Stand 
125,670 


| MPO Se heer ae ee ae eae oe ae ee ae 


The certificates would be dated August 1 
and sold on the basis of competitive bidding. 


New York CENtTRAL.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates——This road has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to assume liability for $9,400,000 of 
equipment trust certificates, the proceds of 
which will be applied toward the acquisi- 
tion of the following equipment: 

Estimated 

Description and Builder Unit Price 
i ton steel box cars (Despatch 


UE ene Repth et ils pies ogre riiegins 3,793 

1,000. Be. ton steel box cars (Greenville 
LU CNe Co renee 3,800 

1,000 55-ton steel automobile box cars 
(US eee ee 4,100 

2 2,000-hp. Diesel-electric road freight 
locomotives (Fairbanks, Morse & Co.) 202,400 

2 2,000-hp. Diesel-electric passenger loco- 

— (American Locomotive Com- 
WWD os bets Rien ec Gis oes oasis oo is 9 198,700 

2 » “000- hp. Diesel-electric passenger loco- 
motives RANG) © ss oss casea< 186,300 


The certificates would be dated August 
15 and sold on the basis of competitive 
bidding. 


PENNROAD CorporaATION.—New Director. 
—Jay Cooke of Philadelphia, Pa., has been 
elected a member of this company’s board 
of directors. 


St. Lourts SourHwEsTerRN.—Securities. 
—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has modified a July 2 order of its Division 
4 (reported in Railway Age of July 12, page 
97) to reduce from 30 to 22 days the time 
at which the order shall take effect. Divi- 
sion 4 had authorized this road to renew and 
issue certain notes, thereby clearing the way 
for termination of its reorganization under 
section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act. On July 
7, the applicant asked the commission to 
advance the effective date of the order. 
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This curve shows a comparison of horse- 
power at rear of tender for a modern 
locomotive when equipped with piston 
valves and when equipped with the 
Franklin System of Steam Distribution. 
In both cases, steam consumption by the 


engine is 90,000 Ibs. per hour. 


Computations based on: 


Type 4-8-4 

Cylinders 25” x 32” 

Driving Wheels 80” 

Boiler Pressure 300 Ib 

Steam Temperature 730° F 
Total Heating Surface 4225 sq ft 
Grate Area 100.2 sq ft 
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from a locomotive equipped 


with the Franklin System 


This curve shows the improvement in horsepower output that 
may be expected from a modern locomotive when it is 


equipped with the Franklin System of Steam Distribution. 
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Dividends Declared 


Atlanta & West Point.—$1.00, payable August 
1 to holders of record July 25. 

Atlantic Coast Line.—$1.00, quarterly, payable 
September 2 to holders of record August 15 

Chattahoochee & Gulf. — $1.25, semi-annually, 
payable July 15 to holders of record July 8. 

Erie & Kalamazoo.—irregular, $1.75, payable 
August 1 to holders of record July 18. 

Louisville & Nashville.—88¢, quarterly, payable 
September 12 to holders of record August 1. 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis.—6% preferred 
A, $1.50, payable November 1 to holders of record 
September 8. 

Northern of New Hampshire.—$1.50, quarterly, 
payable July 31 to holders of record July 17. 

Western of Alabama.—$2.00, payable August 1 
to, holders of record July 25. 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 
Last Last 

July 22 week year 

Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks. . 


Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds 


49.99 49.55 59.88 


90.04 89.45 97.41 


Construction 





Kaiser to Build 52-Mile Line 


The award of a $2,300,000 contract for 
the construction of a 52-mile standard gage 
railroad for the use of the Kaiser Com- 
pany, California steel manufacturer, was 
announced last week. The work will be 
done as a joint venture by the General 
Construction Company of Seattle, Wash., 
J. G. Shea Company of Los Angeles, Cal., 
and Pacific Bridge Corporation of San 
Francisco, Cal. Preliminary -field engi- 
neering was performed by Kaiser Engi- 
neers, Inc., which will supervise the con- 
struction work. 

The line will connect with the Southern 
Pacific’s main line from El Paso, Tex., to 
Los Angeles at a point between Salton, 
Cal., and Mecca, whence it will extend 
in a northeasterly direction to Kaiser’s 
Eagle Mountain iron ore mine. The ore 
deposit, which will be worked by open-pit 
operations, is said to contain sufficient ore 
to meet Kaiser’s needs for 50 years or 
more. It formerly was known as the Iron 
Chief mine and is said to have been con- 
trolled by the late E. H. Harriman when 
he was head of the Southern Pacific. The 
ore movement from the mine to the Kaiser 
mills at Fontana, Cal., will be about 138 
miles. 

According to the Kaiser Company, the 
line is to be completed by April 30, 1948. 
It is expected that Diesel-electric loco- 
motives will be employed. 


Cuicaco, Burtincron & Quincy.—This 
company has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to con- 
struct a 2,400-ft. connecting track between 
its own line and that of the Chicago Great 
Western at Talmage, Iowa, as part of 
a plan to abandon its line from Burch to 
New Virginia and operate under trackage 
rights over the C. G. W. 

CHIcAGOo, INDIANAPOLIS & LOUISVILLE.— 
This road will install 15 mi. of butt-welded 
rail between Brookston, Ind., and Monon. 
The rail will be 112 lb., with delivery ex- 
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pected late in July and early in August. 
The road plans to use the Oxweld process, 
and lay continuous sections of rail between 
insulated joints. 


Lone IsLanp.—This road expects to have 
its first additional electrical substation in 
operation at St. Albans, Queens, N. Y., by 
September 9. This is the first of four new 
substations being installed in the heavy- 
traffic section in the vicinity of Jamaica as 
a part of the road’s $16 million improvement 
program, and its prompt completion is pos- 
sible, according to J. C. White, vice-presi- 
dent, because it was possible to obtain trans- 
formers, rectifiers and other material from 
the War Assets Administration, which had 
them available at a wartime aluminum plant 
on the Long Island’s lines. The additional 
substations are required, it was explained, 
because in recent years a large additional 
load has been placed on the electrical supply 
system as a result of the adoption of electro- 
pneumatic brakes, automatic door controls, 
more powerful headlights, electric switch 
heaters and other improvements. Contracts 
have been awarded for construction of three 
more substations. The plant at St. Albans 
was designed by Gibbs & Hill, in coopera- 
tion with the staff of H. T. Frushour, assis- 
tant vice-president and chief engineer of the 
Long Island. 


Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


Roy Pope, secretary of the Southern 
Freight Association at Atlanta, Ga., has 
been elected vice-chairman. The office of 
secretary has been abolished. 


John E. Tilford, vice-president in 
charge of traffic of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville, with headquarters at Louisville, Ky., 
was elected executive vice-president, at a 
meeting of the board of directors held in 
New York on July 17. He will perform 
such duties as may be assigned to him by 
the president and, in addition to his other 
duties, shall, during a vacancy in the presi- 
dency or in the absence or inability of the 
president to act, perform the duties im- 
posed upon, and exercise the authority of, 
the president. John K. Dent, coal traf- 
fic manager at Louisville, has been elected 
vice-president in charge of traffic, to suc- 
ceed Mr. Tilford, effective August 1. 


Thomas F. Ellis, who for many years 
has been in charge of tank car traffic for 
Shippers’ Car Line Corporation and its 
subsidiaries, Kansas City Car Company 
and Acme Tank Car Corporation, has 
been appointed assistant vice-president of 
Shippers’ Car Line Corporation. 


A. P. Mootz, whose promotion to assist- 
ant to the vice-president, traffic, of the 
Northern Pacific, at St. Paul, Minn., was 
reported in the Railway Age of July 12, 


News Department continued on next left-hand page. 


was born at Winona, Minn., on September 
18, 1899; received his higher education at 
the College of St. Thomas, St. Paul; en- 
tered the service of the Northern Pacific 
in September, 1920, as a rate clerk, at 


A. P. Mootz 





Minneapolis, Minn. ; and became chief clerk 
to the assistant general freight agent in 
1924. Five years later he was promoted 
to traveling freight agent, at St. Paul, in 
which capacity he continued until 1939, 
when he was appointed assistant general 
freight agent, covering sales in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Wisconsin, and Iowa. In 
1939 Mr. Mootz was named assistant gen- 
eral freight agent, sales and service, general 
office, at St. Paul, the position he held at 
the time of his recent promotion. 


C. H. Westbrook, whose retirement as 
comptroller of the Chicago & North West- 
ern, was reported in Railway Age of July 
12, has been appointed vice-president and 
comptroller of the Pullman Company, with 
headquarters at Chicago. Mr. Westbrook 
was born at Jefferson, Iowa; attended Des 
Moines College and the University of Chi- 
cago; and entered the service of the North 





C. H. Westbrook 


Western on November 1, 1901. From 1907 
to 1918 he serve das auditor of disburse- 
ments at Chicago, and he was assistant 
federal auditor from 1918 to 1920. In 1920 


he was promoted to assistant geueral 
auditor, and on May 16, 1936, he was ad- 
vanced to comptroller, the position he held 
at the time of his retirement. 
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¢ Under today's traffic conditions, 
fuel economy in steam locomotive opera- 
tion has become an even more vital factor 


than ever before. 


$0 the constant maintenance of a com- 
plete brick arch in the firebox is now e 


La) toe . > 
must" in locomotive operation. 
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FOR modernizing existing power, as well 


as for installations in new equipment, 


signed for each different class of locomo- 


tive. 
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FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


W. R. Kettenring, whose retirement 
as auditor of disbursements of the Chicago 
& North Western, at Chicago, was reported 
in the Railway Age of July 12, was born at 
DeWitt, Iowa, on May 15, 1880; was grad- 
uated by Cornell College in 1902; and at 
entered the service of the North 
Western as an instrumentman on_ track 
elevation, at Chicago. In 1906 he served 
as assistant engineer, construction, in Wis- 
consin, and from 1907 to 1911 in the same 
capacity on the construction of the pas- 
seyger terminal at Chicago. From 1912 to 
197 Mr. Kettenring served as assistant en- 
gineer on construction, maintenance, and 
valuation projects, and in 1918 he was ap- 
pointed assistant corporate engineer. Two 
years later he was named office engineer, 
and: he served in that capacity until 1922, 
when he was promoted to auditor of capital 
expenditures. In 1936 he was appointed 
auditor of disbursements, the position he 
held at the time of his retirement. 


H. D. Barnes, whose promotion to 
comptroller of the Chicago & North West- 
ern, at Chicago, was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of July 12, was born at Elliott, 
Iowa, on October 14, 1894, and graduated 
in civil engineering from Iowa State col- 
lege in 1917. He entered railway service 
in May 1917, as an inspector and instru- 


once 





H. D. Barnes 


mentman at Deadwood, S. D., and in May, 


1918, he entered the U. S. Army. On July 
9, 1919, Mr. Barnes returned to the North 
Western, subsequently serving as instru- 
mentman and assistant engineer at Chadron, 
Neb., and Boone, Iowa. In March, 1923, 
he was appointed assistant engineer, ac- 
counting department, with headquarters at 
Chicago, and six years later he was pro- 
moted to cost engineer, accounting depart- 
ment. On June 1, 1936, Mr. Barnes was 
advanced to auditor of capital expenditures, 
with the same headquarters, and on March 
16, 1943, he was named assistant general 
auditor (title changed to assistant comp- 
troller on July 16, 1945), the position he 
held at the time of his recent promotion. 


C. H. O’Hearn, whose appointment as 
auditor of capital expenditures of the Chi- 
cago & North Western, at Chicago, was 
reported in the Railway Age of July 12, 
was born at St. Paul, Minn, on April 10, 
1904, and entered the service of the Chi- 
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cago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha (part 
of the North Western system) in 1920 as 
a clerk in the accounting department at 
St. Paul. He was appointed assistant 
traveling auditor in February, 1929, travel- 
ing auditor in December, 1930, and auditor 
of passenger accounts in January, 1934. In 
November, 1938, Mr. O’Hearn was ad- 
vanced to auditor of disbursements, the 
position he held at the time of his recent 
appointment. 


OPERATING 


E. S. Ulyatt, assistant superintendent 
of the Fargo division of the Northern 
Pacific, at Jamestown, N. D., has been 
appointed assistant general superintendent 
of transportation, with headquarters at St. 
Paul, Minn. 


J. M. Mann, special representative of 
the general superintendent of motive 
power and machinery of the Union Pacific, 
at Omaha, Neb., has been appointed train- 
master, first subdivision and branches in 
eastern Nebraska, with the same _ head- 
quarters. 


A. B. Shaw, supervisor of stations of 
the Texas & Pacific at Dallas, Tex., has 
been appointed superintendent of stations 
and freight claim prevention, with the same 
headquarters. W. A. Cowan has been 
appointed supervisor of freight handling 
and station equipment, with headquarters 
at Dallas. 


The jurisdiction of W. H. Oglesby, 
superintendent of the Southern at Somer- 
set, Ky., has been temporarily extended 
over the Harriman & Northeastern (part 
of the Southern), succeeding J. N. Win- 
ston, who has retired after more than 50 
years of service. 


MECHANICAL 


A. T. Miller, whose appointment as 
superintendent motive power of the Atlanta 
& West Point, the Western of Alabama, 
the Georgia and the Atlanta Joint Termi- 
nals, with headquarters at Atlanta, Ga., 
was reported in Railway Age of July 12, 





A. T. Miller 


was born at Louisville, Ky., on November 


5, 1889. After serving in various minor 
jobs in the shops and roundhouses and as 
timekeeper and accountant with the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific, the Atchison, 
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Topeka & Santa Fe and the Southern 
Pacific, Mr. Miller went with the Atlanta 
& West Point, the Western of Alabama 
and the Georgia in August, 1914. From 
November, 1927, to January 1, 1938, he 
was assistant to superintendent motive 
power and from 1932 to 1937, he was also 
general storekeeper. Mr. Miller was ap- 
pointed master mechanic on January 1, 
1938, and on November 12, 1943, he became 
assistant superintendent motive power, 
which position he held until his recent pro- 
motion to superintendent motive power. 


W. F. Kascal, master mechanic of the 
Colorado & Southern (Burlington Lines) 
at Denver, Colo., has been appointed super- 
intendent of motive power, with the same 
headquarters, succeeding John Pfeiffer, 
whose retirement as superintendent of 
motive power of the Fort Worth & Denver 
City and the Colorado & Southern, with 
headquarters at Denver, was reported in 
Railway Age of June 7. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


Winfield George Salmonson, whose 
appointment as superintendent of telegraph 
and signals of the New York zone of the 
Pennsylvania was reported in Railway Age 
of July 12, was born at Philadelphia, Pa., 
on May 21, 1899. He first entered the 
service of the Pennsylvania for a few 





Winfield George Salmonson 


months in 1916, as a signal fitter on the 
Philadelphia Terminal division, and_ has 
been continuously employed by that road 
since December 10, 1918, when he became 
an assistant signalman. During World War 
I he served from July, 1917, to December, 
1918, in the United States Naval Reserve. 
Gaining experience as a signalman, main- 
tainer, test maintainer, foreman of tests, 
construction and maintenance foreman, and 
foreman of telegraph and_ signals, Mr. 
Salmonson attended the Drexel Institute in 
Philadelphia, Pa., and completed the dip- 
loma course in electrical engineering 1m 
1929. In 1931 he was promoted to assistant 
supervisor of telegraph and signals on the 
Baltimore division, and in 1932 was trans- 
ferred in the same capacity to the middle 
division. He was promoted to supervisor 
of telegraph and signals on the Delmarva 
division in 1933 and later was assigned in 
the same capacity to the chief engineer 10 
connection with the Wilmington, Del., to 
Washington, D. C., electrification project. 
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During June, 1935, Mr. Salmonson served 
as assistant supervisor of telegraph and 
signals on the Philadelphia division and on 
July 1, 1935, he was advanced to super- 
visor. On September 1, 1938, he was as- 
signed to the chief engineer on construc- 
tion of the Philadelphia-Harrisburg elec- 
trification and from April 4, 1939, until 
his recent appointment, was engineer of 
telegraph and signals of the Western region 
at Chicago. 


A. H. Stimson, division engineer of the 
Eastern division of the Pennsylvania, has 
been transferred to the office of the chief 
engineer maintenance of way of the Central 
region, with headquarters at Pittsburgh, 
Pa. C. R. Montgomery, division engi- 
neer on the Cleveland division, has been 
transferred to the Eastern division, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Stimson and W. P. Conklin, 
division engineer on the Toledo division, 
succeeds Mr. Montgomery on the Cleve- 
land division. S. M. Rodgers, assistant 
division engineer on the Philadelphia divi- 
sion, has been promoted to division engineer 
of the Toledo division, succeeding Mr. 
Conklin, and J. W. Buford, assistant 
division engineer, office of the chief engi- 
neer, at Philadelphia, Pa., has been ap- 
pointed assistant division engineer on the 
Philadelphia division, to succeed Mr. 
Rodgers. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


G. H. Walder, whose promotion to chief 
purchasing officer of the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul & Pacific, at Chicago, was 
reported in the Railway Age of July 12, 
received his higher education at Cornell 





G. H. Walder 


University, and entered the service of the 
Milwaukee in 1912 in the engineering de- 
partment. In 1917 he was appointed as- 
sistant purchasing agent, and in 1920 he 
was advanced to purchasing agent, the 
position he held at the time of his recent 
promotion. 


D. C. Curtis, whose retirement as chief 
purchasing officers of the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul & Pacific, at Chicago, was 
reported in the Ratlway Age of July 12, 
was born at Remington, Ind., on June 26, 
1878. He entered railroad service in 1898 
as a clerk in the engineering department 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, at 
Chicago; transferred to the mechanical 
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department in 1899; and was placed in 
charge of the piece-work department in 
1904. In 1907 he transferred to the stores 
department, and in 1914 he became travel- 
ing storekeeper. From May, 1918, to May, 
1920, Mr. Curtis served as superintendent 





D. C. Curtis 


of stores, Northwestern Region, U. S. Rail- 
road Administration. In May, 1920, he 
was appointed general storekeeper of the 
Milwaukee, with headquarters at Milwau- 
kee, Wis., and five years later he was ad- 
vanced to chief purchasing officer, at Chi- 
cago, the position he held at the time of 
his retirement. 


TRAFFIC 


Marvin A. Chandler, traveling pass- 
enger agent of the Seaboard Air Line at 
Raleigh, N. C., has been appointed district 
passenger agent at Atlanta, Ga. 


J. E. Courtney, whose retirement as 
western traffic manager of the Denver & 
Rio Grande Western, at San Francisco, 
Cal., was reported in the Railway Age of 
July 5, was born at Indianapolis, Ind.; en- 
tered the service of the Rio Grande in 
October, 1901, as a clerk in the traffic de- 
partment at Denver, Colo.; became chief 
clerk, general agency, at Chicago in 1903, 
and was appointed traveling freight agent 
at Kansas City, Mo., in 1905. In 1909 
Mr. Courtney was promoted to general 
agent at St. Louis, Mo., and later served 
in that capacity at Denver, Chicago, and 
New York. In 1925 he was promoted to 
assistant traffic manager, at San Francisco, 
and in June, 1945, he was advanced to 
western traffic manager with the same 
headquarters, the position he held at the 
time of his retirement. ' 


George C. Marquardt, assistant foreign 
freight agent of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
at Chicago, has been named general man- 
ager of the new World Commerce depart- 
ment, with headquarters at New York, 
having supervision over offices in Chicago, 
Richmond, Va., and Detroit, Mich. R. C. 
Creager, foreign freight agent at New 
York, will retire on September 1, because 
of ill health. J. H. Becker, assistant 
foreign freight agent at New York, has 
been appointed assistant general manager, 
with the same headquarters. George 
Roach, assistant foreign freight agent at 
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New York, has been appointed manager 
of the department’s Chicago office and 
B. T. Mitchell, commercial agent for the 
Pere Marquette district, has been named 
assistant manager at Chicago. John W. 
Cotter, assistant foreign freight agent at 
Richmond, has been appointed manager 
of the Richmond office and J. K. O’Brien, 
chief clerk to assistant foreign freight agent 
at Richmond, has been named assistant tc 
the manager, with the same headquarters. 
Detroit, has been appointed assistant man- 
ager there. Mr. Marquardt joined the 
Chesapeake & Ohio as chief clerk in the 
foreign freight department in New York 





George C. Marquardt 


in March; 1923, and later that year be- 
came soliciting freight agent. In 1925 he 
F. W. Ditman, division freight agent at 
became import freight agent at New York 
and in October, 1928, he was transferred 
to Chicago as assistant foreign freight 
agent. A student of rail traffic, Mr. Mar- 
quardt has written various articles on 
foreign trade and Europe’s rail system. 


R. E. Smith, whose promotion to gen- 
eral freight traffic manager of the North- 
ern Pacific, at St. Paul, Minn., was reported 
in the Railway Age of July 12, was born 
at St. Paul on November 11, 1885; en- 
tered the service of the Northern Pacific 





R. E. Smith 


in 1902 as an office boy, general freight 
department, at St. Paul; and served in 
various capacities until 1912, when he be- 
came traveling freight agent. In 1915 he 
was promoted to chief clerk to the assist- 
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‘HSGI helped these locomotives 


hang up a great utilization record 


N six grueling months these six Class S locomotives, hauling 
passenger trains over the New York Central route between 
Harmon, N. Y. and Chicago, piled up an impressive total of nearly 
800,000 miles. This was an average of almost 22,000 miles a 
month per locomotive. . 


All six locomotives are equipped with HSGI cylinder bushings and 
Hunt-Spiller Light Weight Cast Steel Pistons. All but one have 
HSGI valve bushings, Hunt-Spiller Light Weight Valves, and. combi- 
nation (bronze and iron) Duplex Sectional Valve Rings. This 
splendid demonstration of efficiency was made possible by sound 
design and quality of components, and not the least important among 
these were the Hunt-Spiller products mentioned above. 


Hunt-Spiller are exclusive railroad sales 
representatives for Double Seal Piston 
Rings made for Diesel and other serv- 
ices. Double Seal rings are cast from 
Hunt-Spiller Air Furnace Gun Iron. 


‘Hunr-Spinter Mre. Corporation 


N. C. RAYMOND, President E. J. FULLER, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


383 Dorchester Ave. x South Boston 27, Mass. 


Canadian Representatives: Joseph Robb & Co., Ltd., 4050 Namur St., Montreal 16, P. Q. 


Export Agents: 
(nternational Rwy. Supply Co., 30 Church Street, New York 7. N. Y. 
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ant general freight agent, and served suc- 
cessively as chief clerk to the vice-president 
in charge of traffic, traffic manager, and 
freight traffic manager. Mr. Smith became 
chief clerk, general freight department, in 
1924, assistant general freight agent in 
1925, and assistant to the vice-president in 
charge of traffic in 1935. In 1937 he was 
advanced to general freight agent, the posi- 
tion he held at the time of his recent pro- 
motion. 


Paul A. Walsh, whose promotion to 
general freight agent of the Northern 
Pacific at St. Paul, Minn., was reported in 
the Railway Age of July 12, was born at 


Paul A. Walsh 


Austin, Pa., on February 8, 1904, entered 
the service of the Northern Pacific on June 
14, 1920, and served in various capacities 
in the general freight department, at Seat- 
tle, Wash., until December 1, 1935, when 
he was appointed assistant general freight 
agent, at St. Paul, Minn. On February 
16, 1942, he was advanced to assistant 
to the vice-president, traffic, at St. Paul, 
the position he held at the time of his re- 
cent promotion. 


E. J. Cottom, whose promotion to gen- 
eral freight agent of the Louisville & 


E. J. Cottom 


Nashville at Louisville, Ky., was reported 
in Railway Age of July 12, was born at 
Louisville on July 23, 1889, entered the 
service of the L. & N. in 1906 as a freight 
claim investigator at Louisville; and trans- 
ferred to the general freight office in 1910 
as a clerk. He held various positions in 
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that department until March 1, 1928, when 
he was appointed chief clerk. On January 
1, 1935, he was appointed assistant general 
freight agent, and on October 16, 1945, he 
was advanced to general freight agent, 
sales and service, the position he held at 
the time of his recent promotion. 


C. D. Quinn, whose retirement as gen- 
eral freight agent of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville at Louisville, Ky., was reported in the 
Railway Age of July 12, was born at Louis- 
ville, entered the service of the L. & N. in 
1896 as a stenographer in the general 
freight office at Louisville, and served in 
various clerical capacities until 1910, when 
he was appointed chief rate clerk. There- 
after he wa3 advanced successively to as- 
sistant chief clerk and chief clerk, and in 
1919 he was promoted to assistant general 
freight agent. In December, 1921 he was 
appointed assistant to the vice-president, 
traffic, and in September, 1923, he was 
advanced to general freight agent, the posi- 
tion he held at the time of his retirement. 


J. R. Barry, whose promotion to gen- 
eral freight agent, sales and service, of the 
Louisville & Nashville, at Louisville, Ky., 
was reported in the Railway Age of July 
12, was born at Louisville, and entered the 
service of the L. & N. in 1910 as a claim 
clerk. He resigned one year later, and 
returned to the road on March 23, 1914, as 
a clerk-stenographer in the general freight 
office. Since that time he has served in 


J. R. Barry 


various capacities in the freight traffic de- 
partment at St. Louis, Mo., Chicago, and 
Pittsburgh, Pa. On March 1, 1936, he 
was promoted to general agent at Pitts- 
burgh, and on January 1, 1940, he was 
advanced to assistant general freight agent, 
at Louisville, the position he held at the 
time of his recent promotion. 


H. V. Cook, assistant general freight 
agent of the St. Louis-San Francisco at 
St. Louis, Mo., has been promoted to gen- 
eral freight agent in charge of commerce, 
with the same headquarters. C. H. Wake- 
field, C. G. Stemmler, and C. A. Pratte, 
executive clerks, have been promoted to 
assistant general freight agents, rates, with 
headquarters at St. Louis. 


T. L. Darneal, whose appointment as 
general freight and passenger agent of the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas, at San Antonio, 
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Tex., was reported in Railway Age of July 
5, was born at New Albany, Ind., in 1894, 
He joined the Katy in 1918 as a clerk at 
Louisville, Ky., and was transferred to 
Dallas, Tex., after serving in the armed 
forces. Subsequently he served as division 
freight agent at Austin, Tex., and as divi- 
sion freight and passenger agent at Denver, 
Colo. In 1928 he returned to Dallas as 


T. L. Darneal 


assistant general freight agent, and in 1929 
went to St. Louis, Mo., in the same capa- 
city. Mr. Darneal was promoted to gen- 
eral agent at Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1938, and 
in March of this year became special rep- 
resentative there, the position he held at 
the time of his recent promotion. 


L. B. Horton, a member of the presi- 
dent’s committee of the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul & Pacific, at Chicago, has 
been appointed general development agent 
of the road’s agricultural and mineral 
development department, with the same 
headquarters. 


J. S. Thompson, whose promotion to 
general foreign freight agent of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville, at Louisville, Ky., was 
reported in Railway Age of July 12, was 
born at Franklin, Ky., entered the service 


J. S. Thompson 


of the L. & N. on June 1, 1915, in the gen- 
eral freight office at Louisville. Later he 
served in various capacities until April 5, 
1937, when he was promoted to chief clerk. 
On April 1, 1939, he was appointed com- 
mercial agent; and on May 1, 1945, he was 
promoted to assistant general freight agent. 
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AILROADING TESTS A METAL’S SOUL 


improved model 4000 
RAIL LUBRICATOR 








... that minimizes destructive friction 
and abrasion and abusive track stresses 


4 


Positive feed of lubricant developed by each passing wheel 

assures ample and extensive distribution by wheel flanges. Rail 

life is materially extended — track maintenance substantially EXHIBITOR 
reduced. Safer, higher speeds. and increased tonnagé ratings ARIOGE 8 BUILING 
result when RACOR'S IMPROVED RAIL LUBRICATORS are TRACK SUPLY 


e 
installed ° MOTEL STEVENS, CHICAGO 
‘ SEPT. 15:16-17-18, 1947 


“wZO-3=>F-nNOuwwDd 


Write for circular containing complete description and illustra- 
tions of improvements on RACOR'S RAIL LUBRICATOR.. 


SRC PORT RIVE! RTT 


Pioneers in the development and manufacture of 
DEPTH HARDENED CROSSINGS SAMSON SWITCH POINTS MANGANESE STEEL GUARD RAILS 
AUTOMATIC SWITCH STANDS VERTICAL SWITCH RODS REVERSIBLE MANGANESE STEEL CROSSINGS 


World's most complete line of Track Specialties 


"Use RACOR Special Trackwork where stress and wear are greatest.” 


RAMAPO AJAX DIVISION 


332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois | 
ONLY RAMAPO HAS PLANTS FROM COAST TO COAST TO EXPEDITE AMERICA'S RAILROAD NEEDS 















Region, road and year 


New England Region: 


Boston & Albany ........... 


Boston & Maine 4 
N. Y., New H. & Hartf*..... 2 
Great Lakes Region: 


Delaware & Hudson ......... 
el., Lack. & Western....... 


ile ...5.%.. 


Grand Trunk Western....... 


Lehigh Valley 


New York Central .......... 


New York, Chi. 
Pere Marquette 


& St. L. .. 


Pitts. & Lake Erie .......... 


Wabash ..... 


Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio ........... 


Central of New Jersey* 


Central of Pennsylvania ..... 


1 
Chicago & Eastern Ill. ...... 


Elgin, Joliet & Eastern ...... 


Long Island .. 


Pennsylvania System ........ 


Reading ..... 


Pocahontas Region: 


Chesapeake 


Se pare 


Norfolk & Western.......... 


Southern Region: __ 
Atlantic Coast Line 


Central of Georgia® ......... 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio......... 


Illinois Central 


Louisville & Nashville ....... 


Seaboard Air Line 


Southern .... 


Northwestern Region: 


Chi. & North Western....... 


Chicago Great Western .... 


1 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac. - 
Chi., St. P., Minneap. & pat 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range : 


Great Northern ......... 
Minneap., St. P. & S. St. M... 


Northern Pacific ............ 


Central , Western Region: 


Me <6 Saece 


Atch., Top. . S. (incl. 
G. C. 


&S.F 


& B: &S. F.).1 
Chi. Burl. & Quincy......... 1 


Chi: Rock I. & Pac:* ........ 
Denver & R. G. Wn. ....... 


Southern Pacific Company... + 


Union Pacific 


a Region: 


<ans.-Texas Lines 


Missouri Pacific* 


Texas & Pacific 


St. Louis-San Francisco ..... 


St. Louis-San Fran. & Texas. 
St. Louis Southw. Lines* 


Texas & New Orleans........ 


* Report of trustee or trustees. 
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Train- 
miles 
144,423 
148,095 
325,339 
319,644 
380,238 
378,831 


288,163 


657,740 
643,634 
2,092,979 
1,563,694 
5,032 
155,861 
84,801 


173,010 


453, 427 
1,048,457 


677, 448 
423, 056 


1,062,163 


1,840,984 
1,037,546 


770, 605 
158,062 


2,016,201 
536,350 


926,909 





Locomotive-miles 

ip a 
Principal 
and 

helper Light 
154,256 16,856 
161,335 19,093 

332,731 2,15 
331,910 13,092 
517,045 44,855 
549,188 42,343 
348,334 36,234 
293,449 28,429 
368,718 44,323 
355,140 41,428 
814,983 60,055 
730,371 57,683 
293,084 2,710 
257,604 1,700 
340,790 53,647 
331,992 45,642 
3,435,200 217,442 
2,895,206 159,514 
659,466 8,432 
574,198 6,948 
443,047 10,390 
353,409 8,489 
97,111 57 
66,225 202 
675.848 14,926 
658,084 14,434 
2,634,388 367,216 
1,877,678 184,974 
3478 18,089 
177,300 39,614 
100,575 21,483 
174,016 3,072 
168,858 3,643 
119.285 3.865 
103,415 3,010 
35,209 16,426 
36,632 16,070 
4,442,397 606,043 
3,652,162 472,399 

540,973 62,37 
498, 148 56, 031 
1,144,968 55,904 
630,348 16,503 
720,662 46,169 
434,506 18, 800 
1,074,816 15,937 
1,264,334 19,104 
97,857 9577 
317,303 9593 
284,386 1,347 
361,793 2,742 
1,473,991 51,431 
»218,209 41,082 
1,554,147 39,782 
1,257,220 29,636 
934,853 10,596 
1,008,989 14,365 
1,764,862 30,185 
1,872,741 30,079 
1,078,490 29,925 
971,941 21,589 
274,611 8,624 
257,609 11,157 
1,543,976 63,635 
1,313,959 52,923 
210,176 13,745 
206,743 11,027 
91,050 910 
52,245 377 
1,145,527 49,930 
92,920 35,313 
472,921 7,169 
430,865 9,683 
909,635 55,829 
811,447 50, 294 
158,071 458 
222,118 415 
2,881,490 136,503 
2,751,875 135,735 
1,366,677 55,444 
1,147,755 42,867 
1,338,722 21,264 
1,184,297 16,409 
368,603 41,478 
314,016 30,340 
2,430,008 423,786 
2,432,406 415,286 
2,540,256 189,630 
2,100,688 152, 175 
547,457 9,411 
551,426 9,231 
1,630,447 36,314 
1,394,423 32,397 
97.446 7,804 
385,517 5,886 
80,066 10,919 
949,819 11,895 
30,473 57 
35,780 32 
368.524 4,844 
333,081 4,504 
951,685 16,150 
929, 004 11,895 





Freight Operating Statistics of Large Steam Railways—Selected 


Ton-miles (thousands) Road locos. on line 
eos ss A. 














Car-miles 
—-* 
Loaded Per ~ Gross 
(thou- cent excl. locos. 
sands) loaded & tenders 
3,493 214,640 
3,342 204,429 
12,451 741,169 
12,041 706,386 
14,546 835,691 
14,844 830,378 
12,779 901,490 
10,246 690,671 
14,202 928,348 
13,342 846,128 
36,975 2,412,461 
33,698 2,100,000 
9,751 621,489 
8,064 498,283 
13,816 913,465 
13,212 877,127 
117,280 7,952,29 
98,941 6,266,852 
25,910 1,660,403 
23,125 1,403,950 
14,409 943,9 
11,123 708,435 
3,686 314,295 
1,787 142,478 
24,056 1,508,849 
22,238 1,379,255 
71,994 5,298,369 
53,876 3,437,112 
3,141 225,152 
5,437 378,286 
3,049 220,107 
5,158 338,342 
4,345 270,527 
3.559 267,799 
2,793 205,831 
382 27,210 
413 29,111 
152,341 10,573, 271 
124,787 7,720,192 
16,581 1,254,619 
13,089 964,280 
47,382 3,976,898 
18,542 1,277,798 
30,192 2,523,711 
13,762 903,614 
25,967 1,733,330 
30,591 2,021,474 
9257 478,633 
7,633 477,032 
10,894 698,966 
0,111 625,341 
53,497 3,635,275 
44,001 2,793,275 
35,820 2,501,852 
26,072 1,643,703 
25,307 1,681,419 
27,637 1,804,017 
43,549 2,731,493 
44, "718 2,666,210 
33,082 2,270,050 
30,038 1,927,433 
8,498 559,984 
7,806 501,863 
46,989 3,207,004 
41,480 2,650,349 
5535 355,423 
4,984 329,502 
4,517 403,331 
1,924 180,430 
40,684 3,038,979 
30,875 2,051,245 
13,065 869,463 
11,278 715,703 
33,207 2,314,940 
27,870 1,878,474 
5,513 364,945 
5,17 336,174 
100,571 6,518,589 
94,162 5,967,950 
50,000 3,498,042 
40,047 2,527,244 
39,813 2,770,059 
36,074 2,308,298 
10,960 717,430 
91,101 544,843 
83,372 5,753,021 
81,445 5,421,742 
88,702 6,165,663 
74,509 4,678,447 
15,342 1,023,276 
14,474 920,568 
51,614 3,539,524 
45,270 2,955,578 
12,250 47,451 
13,007 862,820 
22,433 1,558,599 
21,626 1,430,957 
595 41,05 
621 41,233 
14,690 860,368 
13,209 743,999 
26,452 1,698,638 
25,810 1,616,960 





rev. and 


non-rev. 


350,594 
483,659 


573,737 


2,628,676 
1,523,011 
16,005 
190,989 
116,125 


165,108 





478,505 
2,297,851 
609,271 
tee 095 
395,838 


763,353 


i, 3118,203 
992,460 


1,063 479 
889, 147 


168,126 


2,062,997 
447,556 


670,428 
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Items for the Month of April 1947 Compared with April 1946 

















Freight cars on line G.t.m. - G.t.m. per Net Net Net Car Net Coal Mi. 
= o- Am —, train-hr. train-mi. ton-mi. ton-mi. ton-mi. miles daily Ib. per = 
o Per excl.locos. excl.locos. per perl’d. per per ton-mi. 1000 oco. 
ent : : Cent and and train- _—car- car- car- per  _— g.t.m. er 
) Region, road and year Home Foreign Total B.O. _ tenders tenders mile mile day day road-mi. inc. loco. day 
New England Region: ; 
0 Boston & Albany ........... 1947 248 5,161 5,409 0.5 24,275 1,490 593 24.5 535 KK oh 7,870 179 72.8 
3 1946 365 5,501 5,866 0.7 22,366 1,392 535 23:5 452 30.1 7,237 196 78.3 
2 Boston & Maine ............ 1947 1,066 10,748 11,814 2.5 35,400 2,282 980 25.6 852 45.4 6,062 106 92.7 
5 1946 2,427 10,704 13,131 2.0 34,061 2,214 934 24.8 720 40.0 5,672 108 91.3 
‘0 N. Y., New H. & Hartf*.... 1947 1,357 20,085 21,442 1.8 31,405 2,204 944 24.6 550 31.2 6,579 97 80.7 
a 1946 2,757 17,093 19,850 2.3 30,314 2,196 927 23.6 571 33.3 6,421 95 79.7 
Great Lakes Region: 
9 Delaware & Hudson ......... 1947 1,570 7,665 9,235 BEE: 56,364 3,143 1,686 37.8 1,672 63.6 20,305 110 70.9 
2 1946 4,725 4,197 8,922 3.8 47,715 2,780 1,328 32:2 13,385 56.8 12,999 117 52.0 
“2 -Del., Lack. & Western....... 1947 4,041 15,179 19,220 3.5 43,450 2,874 1,302 29.6 741 35.9 14,440 111 87.2 
“9 1946 6,434 10,015 16,449 6.1 42,385 DEY | 1,191 27.8 727 37.8 12,740 115 85.7 
3 RE Fee ie Ge eae 1947 4,857 26,128 30,985 3.0 51,127 3,186 1,336 27.4 1,075 59.6 15,131 100 83.2 
2 1946 §=.: 110,815 19,063 29,878 3.4 50,935 3,051 1,234 25.2 54.1 12,631 102 73.8 
2 Grand Trunk Western...... 1947 3,509 10,723 14,232 me) 41,380 2,184 917 26.8 552 31.0 8,948 93 140.5 
2 1946 4,180 7,832 12,012 8.0 40,478 1,977 774 24.2 546 34.0 6,338 87 123.6 
2 Lehigh Valley ..............1947 4,347 15,301 19,648 3.8 52,744 3,031 1,454 sia 742 33.6 11,793 103 83.1 
39 1946 7,379 11,318 18,697 8.0 50,569 2,065 1,409 BF 701 32.8 11,187 106 79.0 
7 New York Central .......... 1947 41,569 107,340 148,909 3.4 39,246 2,518 1,134 30.5 778 40.3 11,549 112 97.5 
"7 1946 58,696 84,134 142,830 4.5 38,284 2,330 939 25.5 560 35.0 8,153 120 81.1 
3.6 New York, Chi. & St. L. ....1947 1,985 155547 17,502 1.4 49,454 2,559 1,090 27.3 1,348 74.0 14,243 91 146.8 
2 1946 3,457 10,460 13,917 3.6 48,865 2,499 1,046 25.4 1,385 78.7 11,821 89 109.8 
4 7 Pere Marauette... 6.4.05... 1947 3,852 14,546 18,398 2:3 35,902 2,202 947 28.2 692 S762 7,077 101 102.9 
50 1946 5,039 9,010 14,049 5.3 37,703 2,069 908 27.9 708 36.8 5,411 102 80.8 
98 Pitts. & Lake Erie ......... 1947 3,215 11,199 14,514 4.1 50,693 KK YY | 1,913 49.0 483 15.7 27,017 97 73.1 
2.0 i (7 1946 6,158 7,290 13,410 6.1 34,870 2,156 1,143 42.2 195 7.6 10,989 139 50.9 
0.4 j | eee eee eee ree 1947 4,554 15,659 20,213 2.4 45,216 726) 1,014 27.5 1,034 52.5 9,257 112 117.0 
6.2 1946 6,750 13,062 19,812 4.0 43,172 2,164 900 25.8 950 52.9 8,032 112 111.6 
Central Eastern Region: 
a6 Baltimore & Ohio ......... -1947 36,311 52,5514 88,822 4.6 31,778 2,595 1,287 36.5 993 42.9 14,357 152 88.3 
7.3 194 50,794 43,638 94,432 4.1 32,120 2,233 28.3 551 29.0 8,318 149 61.3 
S41 Central of New Jersey*...... 1947 9,675 10,132 2.3 33,705 2,720 1,402 36.9 375 TS:3 9,229 134 71.8 
Re 1946 5,051 11,642 16,693 75 27,978 2,518 1,271 35.8 362 15:7 9,809 129 64.5 
8.6 Central of Pennsylvania ..... 1947 1,031 3,882 4,913 5.6 35,936 2,686 1,417 38.1 781 30.3 18,173 139 77.0 
1946 : ae 
1.9 Chicago & Eastern Ill. ..... 1947 1,521 4,395 5,916 4.7 34,924 1,987 970 32.0 915 41.0 6,048 125 82.0 
4.1 1946 3,454 3,239 6,693 4.4 30,496 1,635 732 27.9 619 31.9 4,439 134 75.4 
3.8 Elgin, Joliet & Eastern ..... 1947. 6,516 10,130 16,646 1:7 16,872 2,469 1,323 40.3 283 10.4 12,234 142 99.9 
8.2 1946 7,602 5,138 12,740 1.4 18,076 2,216 1,143 38.0 266 10.6 9,033 161 69.4 
8.1 TOW IBIAGE oc odwccon dened: 1947 87 5,684 53771 1.1 9130 82 375 32.3 67 3.8 1,104 336 58.5 
22 1946 43 5,346 5,389 6 6,448 862 373 30.5 = 80 4.7 1,128 354 53.0 
3.2 Pennsylvania System ..... 1947 116,211 130,143 246,354 9.9 37,210 2,792 1,343 33.4 695 31.7 16,904 133 81.0 
3.6 1946 148,65 98,364 247,023 723 37,294 2,444 1,048 26.5 451 25.4 10,993 140 66.9 
5.6 LO he ne ee 1947 7,743 27,704 35,447 2.6 34,490 2,592 1,403 40.9 624 23.3 16,674 108 77.6 
5.9 1946 13,539 26,018 39,557 2.6 25,134 2,131 1,057 36.6 415 18.4 11,719 132 68.5 
Pocahontas Region: 
75 Chesapeake & Ohio........ 1947 39,273 20,365 59,638 1.1 57,981 3,884 2,244 48.5 1,363 47.9 24,974 81 80.6 
13.7 1946 52,716 15,306 68,022 1.5 36,469 2,162 1,031 32.9 333 17.6 6,670 111 43.5 
4.7 Norfolk & Western.......... 1947 27,146 7,900 35,046 2.3 61,318 3,781 2,039 45.1 1,314 48,9 21,523 96 87.4 
5.0 1946 42,710 5,688 48,398 3 37,813 2,160 946 28.8 317 17.2 6,169 132 49.1 
Southern Region: . 
10.5 Atlantic Coast Line......... 1947 7,463 21,045 28,508 3.7 27,041 1,635 720 29.4 891 47.7 4,580 124 86.4 
6.5 1946 9,574 23,670 33,244 2.4 27,017 1,630 675 27.4 857 51.1 5,028 120 102.6 
8.4 U Central of Georgia* ........ 1947 1,258 6,547 7,805 2.6 30,438 1,645 767 30.8 961 43.8 4,177 134 98.9 
6.9 1946 1,780 6,261 8,041 1:9 28,476 1,542 710 28.8 874 42.0 4,104 142 113.2 
9:8 Gulf, Mobile & Ohio......... 1947. —«*1,521 8,098 9,619 1.4 48,715 2,668 1,293 31.1 1,198 52.8 5,847 66- 76.8 
13.9 : 1946 2,214 6,685 8,899 1.7 39,406 2,080 977 29.1 1,081 49.3 5,071 114 104.7 
13.4 Illinois Central ............ 1947 15,668 33,130 48,798 1.1 43,985 253971 1,206 31.9 1,182 56.5. 8,635 126 80.0 
13.5 1946 18,257 35,143 53,400 1.2 40,135 2,367 1,036 27.8 773 42.0 6,169 129 62.4 
15.6 Louisville & Nashville .......1947 23,723 16,573 40,296 3.8 27,332 1,744 895 35.8 1,023 42.7 8,992 138 Liz. 
12.2 1946 40,060 16,433 56,493 20 24,606 1,432 642 28.2 498 26.6 5,168 152 91.8 
17.6 Seaboard Air Line.......... 1947. 4,984 17,578 22,562 1.5 33,526 1,951 888 30.2 1,091 52.8 6,152 120 102.6 
13:3 1946 6,502 20,406 26,908 2.1 33,194 1,911 791 27.0 912 51.5 6,012 122 111.7 
15.6 SE i re 1947. 12,202 33,353 45,555 Es 27,364 1,589 704 27.8 895 48.5 6,252 137 91.9 
16.3 . 1946 15,251 33,545 48,796 4.5 25,531 1,463 614 25.0 765 44.6 5,779 144 91.2 
Northwestern Region: 
24.5 Chi. & North Western...... 1947 18,210 36,627 54,837 3.6 32,111 2,292 1,002 30.0 589 29.6 4,104 134 84.0 
28.6 , 1946 21,310 29,738 51,048 3.8 32,053 2,104 934 28.5 527 27.3 3,540 #27 70.4 
15.0 \ Chicago Great Western ..... 1947 904 4,899 5,803 2.3 34,315 2,072 921 29.3 1,496 74.5 5,744 130 123.8 
14.8 ‘ ; 1946 1,354 4,358 5,712 4.8 33,569 1,988 871 28.2 1,215 61.6 5,071 131 117.1 
15.4 Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac. 1047 18,270 41,043 59,313 1.8 34,882 2,232 1,006 30.8 807 40.7 4,491 124 94.9 
12:8 1946 24,672 29,159 53,831 1.7 34,378 2,136 943 28.2 654 34.0 3,636 123 81.0 
29.1 Chi., St. P., Minneap. & Om. 1947 762 6,830 7,592 rip 23,453 1,801 789 29.1 640 $2.5 32ae 123 71.9 
28.2 1946 1,242 7,079 8,321 7.9 22,339 1,730 752 28.7 539 27.6 2,971 131 67.3 
68 Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range 1947. 14,722 422 15,144 19 75,843 4,581 2,779 54.2 534 19.0 14,911 65 69.2 
3.8 1946 15,073 307 15,380 3.0 60,628 3,613 2,096 54.4 226 8.7 6,391 76 36.4 
14.6 Great Northern ........ +. 47 18,177 28,984 47,161 3.2 42,762 2,692 1,274 35.4 1,109 51.4 5,819 100 90.5 
16.2 1946 23,000 22,190 45,190 3.3 36,421 2,305 1,055 30.4 666 32.1 3,799 110 67.8 
10.3 Minneap., St. P.& S. St. M...1947. 5,269 9,091 14,360 4.6 32,296 1,916 884 30.7 988 48.8 3,200 98 118.6 
8.3 1946 6,369 6,223 12,592 3.7 30,285 1,748 814 29.6 810 39.3 2,657 101 114.4 
123 Northern Pacific ............ 1947 15,287 20,163 35,450 4.4 44698  2:718 1,249 32.0 1,052 51.4 5,351 139 79.7 
41.7 1946 18,955 17,403 36,358 3.8 39,795 2,460 1,164 31.9 786 36.0 4,507 130 70.7 
Central Western Region: 
3.1 MONS wee et ee 1947 966 5,099 6,065 1.5 39,246 2,311 1,065 30.5 906 43.6 6,125 122 84.7 
11.6 1946 1,640 5,592 4,002 9 29,422 1,566 690 28.6 649 33.8 5,394 115 84.9 
12.4 Atch., Top. & S. F. (inel. 1947 35,466 40,648 76,114 5.0 47,419 2,393 942 25.5 1,164 67.7 6,530 106 109.2 
17.9 G.C.&S.F.& P.&S.F.) 19446 40,540 37,077 77,617 5.0 45,834 2,309 902 24.8 1,030 61.1 5,940 108 102.2 
14.7 Chi. Burl. & Ginnay....... 1947 11,399 31,426 42,825 3.2 44,909 2,659 1,213 31.9 1,234 60.4 6,132 103 96.3 
15.0 ; 1946 17,656 23,302 40,958 3.4 40,314 2,283 1,007 27.8 846 44.3 4,288 112 75.9 
22.6 Chi. Rock I. & Pac.* ........ 1947 7,966 24,992 32,958 3.5 37,468 2,120 885 29.1 1,120 64.3 5,060 109 117.7 
20.4 1946 11,265 22,313 33,578 5.0 37,576 2,025 837 26.4 904 52.6 4,175 107 92.5 
163 Denver & R. G. Wn. ....... 1947. 7,104 4,922 12,026 4.5 37,919 2,183 1,101 33.0 978 384 4,881 168 59.8 
21.2 1946 8,892 4,058 12,950 4.9 35,838 1,866 £80 28.2 679 30.9 3,436 167 53.2 
20.2 Southern Pacific Company... 1947 21,137 48,049 69,186 2.7 42,119 2.680 1,070 27.6 1,179 67.2 9,386 103 103.4 
19.5 : 1946 22,194 47,212 69,406 3.0 40,122 2,516 993 26.3 1,064 62.1 8,729 104 110.1 
13.1 Union Pacific ............. 1947 23.845 35,501 59,346 2.9 52,537 2:588 1,133 30.4 1,487 75.9 9.203 132 1088 
15.8 1946 27,613 29,936 57,549 4.6 48,997 2,354 1,038 27.7 1,170 62.4 7,035 128 83.8 
Southwestern Region: 
28.6 0.-Kans.-Texas Lines ..... 1947 1,285 8,133 9,418 9 35,897 1,918 839 29.2 1,516 81.5 4,603 86 119.4 
30.3 ‘ 1946 1,679 8,561 10,240 LO 34,475 1,710 727 27.1 4,275 70.8 4,028 83 120.1 
12.3 Missouri Pacific® .......... 1947 14,541 25,970 40,511 15 41,660 2,261 989 30.0 1,277 65.8 7,364 110 122.1 
19.8 194 15,612 23,983 39,595 1.8 40,481 2,202 899 26.4 1,023 59.6 5,652 107 100.6 
8.5 wexag Pacino... bse 1947 0 6,588 7,578 2h 43,593 2,154 862 27.7 1,496 86.7 6,044 89 98.0 
6.1 , 1946 1,458 7,682 9,140 1.9 44,579 2201 888 26.2 1,328 78.2 6,068 87 85.8 
11.0 St. Louis-San Francisco ..... 1947 4,764 15,526 20,290 2.0 32,002 1,641 727 30.8 1,152 58.3 4,987 129 106.4 
9.0 2 1946 - 6,854 11,974 18,828 2.1 32,359 1,577 686 28.8 1,087 58.5 4,494 129 97.6 
St. Louis-San Fran. & Texas 1947 sae 455 455 2.9 27,207 1,394 577 28.6 1,391 75.2 3,633 120 82.6 
9.1 2 1946 407 407 1.7 23,711 1,226 499 27.0 1,667 95.1 3,585 118 120.6 
12.6 St. Louis Southw. Lines* .... 1947 1,138 4,694 5,832 Se7 47,889 2,352 1,052 26.2 2,099 103.3 8,176 79 118.3 
14.8 1946 1,229 5,437 6,666 19 43,716 2,261 1,011 25.2 1,629 86.2 7,070 80 84.6 
a4 Texas & New Orleans........ 1947 3,079 16,863 19,942 2.2 35,944 1,807 812 28.9 1,285 61.4 5,895 85 134.9 
13.3 1946 3,902 18,181 22,083 E BY f 32,903 1,767 733 26.0 1,042 57.6 S472 89 124.3 
Compiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. Subject to revision. 
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On October 16 of the same year he was 
advanced to assistant to the freight traffic 
manager, the position he held at the time of 
his recent promotion. 


J. R. Brennan, whose promotion to 
assistant passenger traffic manager of the 
Chicago & North Western, at Chicago, was 


J. R. Brennan 


reported in Railway Age of July 5, was 
born at Granville, Iowa, on May 29, 1908. 
He attended Iowa State College and the 
University of Minnesota; entered the serv- 
ice of the North Western on June 1, 1926, 
and served as relief agent-telegrapher and 
leverman on various divisions until 1935, 
when he became a passenger agent at 
Chicago. He was appointed tour agent 
in 1936, city agent at Cincinnati in 1937, 
and traveling agent at Detroit, Mich., in 
1941. In 1943 he was transferred to Chi- 
cago in the same capacity, and in 1945 he 
was advanced to assistant to the pasenger 
traffic manager, the position he held at the 
time of his recent promotion. 


A. A. Bolton, whose promotion to as- 
sistant freight traffic manager of the Denver 
& Rio Grande Western at San Francisco, 
Cal., was reported in Railway Age of July 5, 


8s 


A. A. Bolton 


was born at Stockton, Cal., on August 13, 
1895. He entered railroad service in June, 
1914, with the Western Pacific at Stockton, 
and served in the armed forces from 1917 
to 1919. From 1919 to 1928 he was em- 
ployed by the Sun-Maid-Raisin Growers 
Association, at Fresno, Cal. In May, 1928, 
he entered the service of the Rio Grande 
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as traveling freight and passenger agent at 
San Francisco; he became district manager, 
perishable freight traffic in March, 1940, and 
was appointed general agent in January, 
1943. From October, 1944, to July, 1945, 
Mr. Bolton served as district manager, 
perishable freight traffic. In July, 1945, he 
was appointed general agent, the position 
he held at the time of his recent promotion. 


H. C. Duvall, whose promotion to pas- 
senger traffic manager of the Chicago & 
North Western, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, was reported in Railway Age of July 
5, was born at Pensaukee, Wis., on May 8, 
1894, attended the University of Chicago, 
and entered railroad service in June 1913, 
as a ticket clerk on the North Western, at 
Norway, Mich. Released from the armed 


H. C. Duvall 


forces in 1919, he returned to the North 
Western as ticket clerk at. Marinette, Wis., 
and served there until 1926, when he be- 
came city agent at Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. 
Duvall was appointed assistant chief clerk, 
general passenger department, at Chicago, 
in 1928, and assistant general passenger 
agent in 1936. In 1941 he was advanced to 
general passenger agent, the position he 
held at the time of his recent promotion. 


W. W. Hott has been appointed general 
agent of the Missouri Pacific at Detroit, 
Mich., succeeding R. J. Nyman, who has 
retired after 35 years of service. 


Thomas Fuller, assistant general 
freight agent of the Atlantic Coast Line 
at Wilmington, N. C., has been appointed 
executive general agent, with headquarters 
at Washington, D. C. It was erroneously 
reported in Railway Age of July 19 that 
Mr. Fuller’s headquarters would remain 
at Wilmington. 


A. W. Schauer has been appointed 
supervisor of baggage, milk and cream 
trafic of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie, with headquarters at 
Minneapolis, Minn., succeeding O. A. Roe- 
dell, whose death at Minneapolis on June 
4 was reported in Railway Age of June 14. 


R. J. Steiner, whose promotion to gen- 
eral passenger agent of the Chicago, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha (part of the 
Chicago & North Western system), at 
St. Paul, Minn., was reported in Railway 
Age of July 12, was born at Duluth, Minn., 
on November 4, 1904, and entered railroad 
service on January 2, 1929, with the North- 


ern Pacific. On December 14, 1937, he 
entered the service. of the Omaha as a 
stenographer in the general freight depart- 
ment at St. Paul; he transferred to the 
general passenger department in 1938, and 
became special passenger agent on August 


R. J. Steiner 


1, 1941. Mr. Steiner was promoted to 
traveling passenger agent on October 16, 
1943, and on August 31, 1945, he was 
advanced to assistant general passenger 
agent, the position he held at the time of 
his recent promotion. 


J. M. Jensen, whose promotion to as- 
sistant traffic manager of the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western, at Pueblo, Colo., was 
reported in Railway Age of July 5, was 
born at Gunnison, Utah, on June 21, 1898. 
He entered railroad service in 1916 as a 
clerk and cashier ‘of the Rio Grande at 
Marysvale, Utah, and became a rate clerk, 
traffic department, at Salt Lake City, Utah, 
on May 1, 1925. From February, 1932, to 
June, 1934, he served as assistant manager 
of the Merchants and Manufacturers Traffic 
Bureau, at Salt Lake City, and from June, 
1934, to May, 1936, as chief clerk, traffic de- 
partment, of the Rio Grande, with the same 
headquarters. In May, 1936, he was ap- 


ed 


J. M. Jensen 


pointed live stock agent, and on February 
1, 1942, he became general agent at Reno, 
Nev. Mr. Jensen was appointed commercial 
agent at San Francisco, Cal., on September 
1, 1942, and on March 1, 1945, he was ad- 
vanced to general agent at Pueblo, the 
position he held at the time of his recent 
promotion. 
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